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CHAPTER V. 


THE “LEAGUE OF DEATH.” 

No sooner did the masked men who bore the 
torches make a simultaneous movement towards | 
Maybrooke when he so rudely dashed his bride | 
from his arms, than Jesper’s unknown guide 
threw himself before the former, as if to shield 
him, as he cried in a voice which seemed to stay 
the others quickly : 

“See to her! Take her to her room! I will 
answer for this one.”” And Maybrooke saw them 
beur the apparently lifeless burden out between | 
them. | 

There was deep silence for a few moments. | 
The two were alone, for the trembling clergy- 
man had been led out again by one of the mys- 
terious actors in this strange scene, but after the 
brief pause the unknown said : 





“‘Maybrooke, you called that woman ‘hag,’ 
and then you thrust her from you. Was she not | 
fair, Jesper Maybrooke, years ago, when you 
wooed her to her shame? Who has wrought all 
this ruin?” 

The other maintained a sallen silence. 

“T will answer youthen! It was you! you! 
you!” And his voice grew louder. “ But, she 
is your wife now—I swore she should be when 
Iknew her disgrace, and you see my oath is 
kept.” 

“Who are you, then, daring to question me, 
and espousing her cause so warmly ?” 

“T have the right—” 

“Which many no doubt have,” sneered May- 
brooke, completing the sentence. 

The fingers of the stranger twitched, but for 
the moment he was silent again. 


“Why have you led me here into this cursed | 


snare ?”” continued Jesper. 
and mummeries ¢” 

“They shall be mysteries no longer, May- 
brooke. I am Lelia Sternmoor’s brother 
Reuben—” 

“ Reuben Sternmoor, my old enemy—” 

“ Who has saved your life once to-night,”’ con- 
tinued he who disclosed himself as Lelia Stern- 
moor’s brother ; “ and who is now willing to do 
you a service. Listen to me: When you left 
college at Dorsey, I ran away from home and 
shipped on board a government vessel bound to 
China from New York. I returned home in 
about four years to see my parents’ graves at 
Dorsey, to learn of my beloved sister’s shame, 
and of her disappearance. 


“Why these masks 


societies in almost every part of the country. 
Some of the wealthiest and most respected men 
all through the West and Southwest were in 
league with this notorious and powerful con- 
feleracy. 


ciation was now formed with many of the leading 
desperadoes of the North, and I was sent to New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore to confer with 


some counterfeiters who were engaged about | 


many large issues of base coin, and notes, which 
our band determined to push off in large quanti- 
ties in the West. 


“When [had arrived at New York, I acci- | 


dentally discovered my long lost sister, in such a 
condition of squalid misery and want, that each 


time I gazed upon her, curses would flow thick 


upon the head of Jesper Maybrooke, and I swore 
then an oath that if living you should make her 
your wife! And such was my hatred for you, 
that your life would not have been saved by me 
bat for one purpose.” 

“And that was —?” 
brooke. 

“That I knew you would be useful as a mem- 
ber of the ‘ Leacue or Deatu.’” 

“ The ‘ Leacve or Deartu,’” repeated May- 
brooke, with horror. 

“Yes!” was the answer from Reuben Stern- 
moor. “ Our ‘league’ 
mottoes are ‘Death if detected,’ ‘Death to the 
betrayer,’ and our compacts are as solemn as 
death.” 

“ You draw a pleasant picture of your order; 


asked the astonished May- 


is so called, because our 





Maybrooke, in a’trembling voice. ‘And I think 
you go a great ways when you presume so con- 
fidently on my joining your pleasant association.” 

“Not at all! so confident am I that you will 
join us, that the preparations for your initiation 
have already been commenced—” 

This was met by a derisive laugh, but yet there 
was a quiver in the notes which smacked strongly 
of fear. 

“You laugh, but I will convince you I am 
right. You have some rare attributes for a 
supreme an finished scoundrel ; your person is 
remarkably handsome, your heart is black and 
treacherous you are selfish and licentious, and 
trample everything ruthlessly under your feet 
which stands between you and your sensuous 
passions—” 

“Have you finishe@ your elaborate compli- 
ments ?” asked Jesper, his voice choking with 
rage. 

“Not yet,” coolly answered Sternmoor, re- 
moving the crape from his face and allowing the 
light to full upon its sharp outlines, flesh as free 
from color as ice, and the dark burning orbs 
gleaming upon Maybrooke. ‘ You have lately 
exhausted your allowances from your wealthy 
Uncle Roger. He has discovered, notwithstand- 
ing your duplicity, that the crimes of the youth 
have grown and become mammoth, awful sins 
in the breast of the man. He has given you the 
last thousand which he declared you should ever 
have from him. You have exhausted every dol- 
lar at the gaming-table, and are in want of funds 





Sometime afterwards | 
I went to the West, and fell in with a gang of } 
counterfeiters, horse-thieves, ete., who had branch | 


I was a desperate man, and soon be- | 
came one of its prominent members. An asso- | 


be not surprised it I shudder at it,” remarked , 


to carry on your vicious excesses; and as a last 
resort you have forged your uncle’s name to a 
draft (which I hold) upon ‘Polk, Factor and 
| Cummings,’ here it is,” and a paper fluttered 
| from his hand. 

|  “ Faries!” shouted Jesper, as with a bound he 
| sprung upon Reuben Sternmoor, the awful pas- 
sions of a bad and desperate man aroused to 
| revenge; but scarcely had he fixed his gripe 
| upon the other’s shoulders, ere Sternmoor slipped 
| from his grasp, retreated a pace or two, and 
| drew a heavy pistol from his bosom, presenting 
it directly at the breast of Jesper. At the sight 
of the weapon with its muzzle pointing at his 
| heart, Maybrooke fell back, his face blanching 
| with fear. 

“You see I'am prepared,” said Sternmoor, 
with not a mascle of his face moving, and he was 
going on, when he was again interrupted by 
Maybrooke. 

“How know you all these truths you have 
spoken ?”” 





“The agents, spies and confederates of the | 


‘League of Death’ know everything they wish 
to know. You see your position now, May- 
brooke ; you can be useful to the ‘ League ;’ they 
can be of more service to you, for they can by 


their efforts accomplish more for your ruined | 


fortunes in a day, than you, by a laborious 
lifetime.” 

“What is required of me in this fearful organ- 
ization ?”’ 

“ That you will know when you are a brother 
of the order, and I will, upon your becoming a 
member now, give up to you the evidence of 
your forgery, when the compact is signed.” 

“Tam yours then,” replied Maybrooke, who 


THE LEAGUE OF DEATH. 


3 , a ¢ 
quences of a terribte vie and the assistance in 
his villanies of a concerted and powerful band of 
the most accomplished criminals in the world. 

He was now as impatient for his initiation into 
this mysterious brotherhood, as he had previous- 
ly been opposed to it. 

“Was I not right, Maybrooke, in my con- 
fidence that you would join us ?” 

“You were, Sternmoor ; I am now embarked 
in a gildel barge of crime, which may drift me 
to the gates of destruction, yet let the tide bear 
iton. Yes, rapidly as it will, I defy its currents. 
Ha! ha! ha! ha!” 

“Ha! ha!” was the echoing laugh of Stern- 
moor, but it sounded sardonic through the stone- 
paved room, as he took his companion’s hand, 
and led him from the apartment into darkness 
as intense and sombre as the banks of Styx. 

Out into the dark corridors, with so deep a 
shade that his sight, although accustomed to it 
and peering into the space, could not define an 
object, all unmitigated night. First their way 
led up several flights of steps, all of which ap- 
peared to be of stone, then heavy doors were 
quickly unbarred after a peculiar knock and sig- 
nal was given; then along straight avenues still 
paved with stone of very hard cement. At last 
they arrived at another huge door, and this time 
Maybrooke heard the heavy bolts grating in their 
rusty sockets, and then it seemed as if another 
door was reached within a narrow vestibule. 
Again the peculiar knock of Reuben Sternmoor, 
and a voice challenged, “‘ Who knocks?” 

“A brother of the league,”’ was answered. 

“Alone?” was the next question. 

“ With a guest,” was the second reply. 

“ Give the password.” 

“ Death !” 

And the bolts were withdrawn, the massive 
door rolled as it seemed into the wall upon a 
sort of railway, and the two men entered a large 
arched room. The door moved slowly back 
again, as Maybrooke gazed around him at the 
strange room and its occupants. 

The hall was square, perhaps fifty feet in 





length, and coming out of the intense darkness | 


into even this dim light was a great relief to Jes- 
per. 
glances, the objects both animate and i 

which that dusk room contained, he shuddered, 
and spasms of fear ran through his frame. Rang- 
ed down both sides of this apartment were a 





But when he was able to take in a few | 


double file of men, figures muffled from the neck | 
to the feet in dark gowns which gave no ideas of | 


their figures. Around the waists of these serge 


garments, and they seemed a part of them, were | 


crimson belts, with the simple words upon them 
“ League of Death!” Upon the faces of these 
men crape masks were worn, but when May- 
brooke and his guide entered, the former felt 
their eyes turn to him as with the movement of 
one man, and seemed to glare upon him with 
ferocious wickedness. 

There must have been at least fifty of these 
figures, yet the manner in which they stood 
made them appear much more numerous. The 
sensations of Jesper began to be terrific from the 
solemn mystery which seemed to surround him. 
His breath came hotter and faster, and his eyes 
dilated trying to penetrate into the farthest gloom, 


saw in imagination his freedom from the conse- | whilst they wandered with a restless, stealthy 





glare ovet the figures, les. they should makea 
simultaneous dart upon him, and bury their 
weapons in his guilty heart. It was only a 
strange, unrecognized force, which permitted him 
to bear the cold, silent scrutiny of those eyes 
turned upon him, for he felt like turning and 
flying from their dreadful, gloomy presence. 

There was but an instant of silence, although 
to Maybrooke it seemed an eternity of time; and 
as Reuben Sternmoor placed his hand upon his 
arm, it seemed to pierce, burn, almost to wither 
it. His imagination was fearfully excited ; and, 
as we have discovered his nervous system was 
considerably weakened from his excesses, it can 
be understood when we say that a sort of stony 
despair seemed to settle upon him, and we doubt, 
had an attack been made upon him at that in- 
stant, if he would have made the least resistance. 
There was a voice came to them as if from the 
most remote end of this room, a deep solemn 
voice : 

“ Welcome, brother of the league !”” 

And then the dim, confused, broken chorus of 
the whole band chanted forth, ‘‘ Welcome! 
brother, welcome!” And the sounds were 
caught up as from different aisles, and echoed 
through the vaulted room, dying away in a hum. 

Then the voice of the leader again spoke : 

“ Do you vouch for your guest, brother ?” 

“T do!” the clear, cold voice of Sternmoor 
replied 
sign the bond.” 

“Advance then to the leader.” 

And as Reuben Sternmoor advanced with Jes- 
per, the figures from each side closed in upon 
the two, so that they had to walk the avenue 
closed in by those dark inquisitors, and the 
trembling Jesper felt their hot breaths upon his 
cheeks, which sent the color from and the bound- 
ing blood more quickly to his heart. But hor- 
ror unspeakable ! he had scarcely glanced to one 


“ He is willing to join the League, and | 


side, than he beheld ranged along the walls be- | 


hind where the figures had _ stood, 


skeletons 


which seemed to beckon to him with their bony 
arms waving over their skulls, and their eyeless 


sockets emitting sparks of lurid flame, whilst 
the fleshless fingers writhed and grasped around 
their marrowless bones, seeming in living anger 


that they could not close around Ais throat of | 


flesh and blood. And 
the horror was tenfold that the cloths of deepest, 
blackest shades enveloped 
that their fearful cutlines should be discerned 


A skeleton to each man! 


more plainly. 

Maybrooke stood aghast; a cry of torture 
went up from his agonized soul, but he could 
not even give it utterance. Unable to resist his 
terrors he was stiffened with fear, vet was im- 


Had he 


years he never would forget those moments of 


potent to fly. lived an infinitade of 


dire agony. His companion saw his weakness, 
and felt his limbs giving way, and placing bis 
arm around him he whispered, “ Courage!” 

And the figures took up the word, and the 
broken, chanting hum came to the ears of Jesper 

“ Courage ! courage!” 

And the twain passed ap to the end of the 
hall where a large dark stone slab rested upon 
a pedestal of sable marble. Upon this rested 
a parchment, one various 


signatures affixed, and beside the document 


of many, with 





them round about, | 





& spirit lamp threw its fitful beams upon the 
parchment, showing the fluid of the color of 
blood, with which the names were signed. 

“Administer the oath of the ‘League of 
Death!” 

The voice came from the darkness, sonorous 
and commanding. The words it is unnecessary 
to repeat, except to say in general terms that the 
strictest fidelity and obedience was sworn to, 
the dreadful retribution which should overtake 
the betrayer of a single secret, absolute devo- 
tion to the League, to the exclusion of every 
interest or tie, were the main points embodied. 

Maybrooke managed ina faltering voice to 
repeat the oath, and when this was done the 
voice bade him : 

“ Sign the compact!” 

And the same disjointed murmur from the 
band rung in his ears : 

“Sign! sign!” 

He stretched forth his hand to put the pen into 
the cup of crimson fluid, but scarcely had he 
reached the parchment and scrawled his name 
across its smooth surface, than the slab moved 
and the voices (of it seemed hundreds) cried to 
him : 

“Put out your right haad and salute our 
chief !’” 

He put forth his arm bat from under the slab, 
slowly arose a skeleton hike the rest, with its 
bony fingers moving towards him; he heard the 
icy whisper of Sternmoor : 

“Do not falter now! Put forth your hand.” 

He made an effort to reach the dreadful object, 
it seemed to grin into his face with its gumless 
teeth, he put forth his arm partly towards it, but 
overtaxed nature would no longer support him. 
He gave a few painful gasps and fell fainting to 
the floor.* 
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CHAPTER VI. 


AN AFTERNOON'S RIDE. THE PARSON'S HOUSE. 


Ir is the beginning of the month of February. 
A few days after the events we have recorded in 
the last chapter, Walter Merrill mounted his 
blooded chestiut colt at the stable, and cantered 
briskly forth from Graythorn Farm. 
about three o’clock in the afternoon of one of 
those cheerful days when spring seems to be 
prematurely ushered in, with the genial sunlight, 
and the merry songs of the feathery choristers as 
they skipped from branch to branch warbling 
out their trilling music. The yellow-breasted 
larks soaring upwards in quick darts, flashing in 
the sunlight like streaks of burnished gold, and 
the beautiful orioles brilliant in their scarlet 
plumage, twittered their music as they flew be- 
fore Merrill's 
hearts are refined by the sweet warblings of the 
Even Walter's horse seemed to feel the 
influence of the pleasant wind, just sharp enough 
His 
motion seemed to become more springy and 
elastic, he bounded forward with a spirited gait, 


It was 


eyes. How unconsciously our 


birds! 


to make the face glow riding against it. 


he careered sideways arching his beautiful neck, 
then throwing up his head as if to snuff the 
balmy air. 

“Hey, Sultan! Hey, boy! Ho-o!” And 
his rider patted his neck and spoke caressingly 
to the noble animal, who, as if knowing what his 
master said and meant, would shake his head 
up and down, strike out his fore legs with a gaver 
prance, while he champed the bit, and the curb 
chain rattled a merry music. Hat! what more 
gloviots pleasure uniler heaven can there be, 
than astride of each an animal as Sultan, cours- 
ing over the even road, the bracing wind sending 
a ruddy glow over the cheeks, arms, limbs and 
chest, in graceful, easy exercise, guiding with a 
master’s hand this noble beast whose red nostrils 
sniff the air, whose restless feet paw the ground, 
and the spurned earth flies back in clods from 
beneath the iron hoofs, the highmeck arched, and 
his impatient snort betokening his royal blood # 
And then the wind was wantonly sporting with 
Sultan's flowing mane end flying tail, and alto- 
gether a picture of animated beauty was present- 
ed which would be difficult, nay impossible to 
excel 

Walter seemed to have no particolar business 
to call him from the farm, directing his horses’ 
head into first one cross road then another; 
meeting every few moments some of the farmers 
with whom he was acquainted, and by whom he 
was generally beloved—nodding to this one, 
stopping to say afew words of neighborly greet- 
ing to that one, and he was often watched out of 
sight, by the plodding bonest men who frequently 
murmured 

“Ah! he ie a good boy, Walter Merrill is ;” 
lives, and 

of 


for they had known him all their 


conld not bring themselves to think 


him 


© The dreaffal cathe and the forme of administering 
them which @ narrated above, eas really tn enletemee 
among:t & concerted band of torgers end rounterietters af 
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otheras aboy. It was now getting on towards 
four o'clock, and as Walter had ridden some few 
miles, he thought he woald tarn Saltan’s head 
towards Graythorne. As he got out on the 
Philadelphia road, he saw old Job Sagers beck- 
onto him from his garden patch alongside of 
his house. Sultan was quickly by the fence, and 
the old man leaned over, placing his hand on 
Walter's saddle pommel ; 

“Ah! Walter, how d’ye do?” 

“ How are you, Job? How’s times over this 
way?” 

“ Hard enough, boy. Hard enough, but I had 
the worst streak o’ luck last night, of all—” 

“Why, what was that, Job?” asked the kind- 
hearted young man, ready to listen to his neigh- 
bor’s querulous complaints, yet expecting to hear 
that the “ old sow had overlaid her pigs,” or that 
the “sorrel filly had got in the ditch.” 

“Why, my mare Betsy was stolen last night, 
and me and the boys and Jack Grimes have been 
out for her all day, I’ve just got in.” 

“Stolen!” said Walter, really surprised. 

“Yes! and she’s the sixth animal that has 
gone inthe same way from about here in the last 
fortnight, and not a clue can be got to the direc- 
tion they go, after they get to the Pine woods 
on the hill back of Clovertown, and we can trace 
them to the ‘ Witch’s Run’ ye know, at the 
bottom of the hill, and there they are lost.” 

“Why, you surprise me, Job,” interrupted 
Walter, now very much interested. “ We have 
heard nothing of this over the way.” 

“Ye haven’t? why, that aint all ; Squire Den- 
ton was robbed last week of all his silver plate in 
the house, besides some money and valuables, 
and our minister, Mr. Poole, was taken from his 
house at midnight, by a gang of men with black 
faces, who gagged bim, blindfolded him, and then 
drove him off a great distance, took him into a 
great stone room in the dark, where they made 
him marry a couple—” 

“O, ho! Job, that will do,” laughed Walter ; 
“the boys have been telling you some ridiculous 
stories.” 

The old man brightened up with an assump- 
tion of dignity. 

“ No stories, or ridiculous either, Mr. Walter ; 
for Parson Poole told me so himself.” And then, 
as if recollecting his great loss, and feeling as 
though that should not be lost sight of, he add- 
ed, “ She was a good mare, sir ! a good mare.” 

“ Well, Job, I am very sorry to hear of your 
loss, and the frequency of these depredations 
shows me there is an organized band engaged 
inthem. But the preacher's case 1s the strangest 
one of all. Have you got time to ride over 
there with me? I should like to speak to him 
myself about it.” i 

“Yes, I will put the saddle on the colt. Jest 
hold on a minute !” 

And the old man hobbled over to the stable, 
and in a few moments re-appeared mounted on a 
handsome sorrel colt, and he and Walter rode 
over towards the parson’s together. While they 
are going towards the latter’s house, we will pre- 
cede them a little, and look into that admirable 
household. 





The Rev. Mr. Poole was conducted back to 
his residence upon the eventful morning of which 
we have written, free from all harm, and with 
the pleasant weight extra upon his person of 
fitty dollars in gold. His adventure was soon 
nvised abroad ; the city papers got hold of it, 
and devoted a column to the remarkable abduc- 
tion of the clerical gentleman and his officiation 
at the mysierious marriage. Conjecture was rife 
as to the probable parties, one asserting, “on 
gvod authority,” that the bride was the daughter 
of one of “our most wealthy and respected” 
merchants, who had been missing for some few 
weeks. A leading daily asserted that “we have 
learned from @ private source, which is perfectly 
reliable, who the mysterious parties were who 
figu ed in the late marriage. ‘The groom is the 
80. of one of our merchant princes, and the bride 
tv daughter of a distinguished Italian nobleman 
now sojourning in this city. We have their 
names, but forbear disclosing them until further 
investigation, which is now Leing made.” 

In the meantime, tne worthy pastor of Pike 
Spring and Clovertown churctes was in the 
daily receipt of letters in regard to the strange 
circumstances of his midnight abduction. Mrs. 
Poole i the circumstances to a troop of 
wondering friends and parishioners, and at the 
eading of each such statement was obliged to 
resort to “ Rambonsett’s Relief, a new supply of 
which had been ordered from Baltimore on the 
strength of the titty dollars so unexpectedly earn- 
el. Spools and the cook shuddered in concert, 
and avoided dark corners through the house, 
aad the former confessed to Billy Snead, a red- 
fa-ed stable-boy who worked for their neighbor 
Mr. Carey, and who used to drop into the kitchen 
someiimes to talk to Spools, “that she warn’t 
afeard to go to the top of the stairs to look at ’em 
when they were talkin’ to master, and she would 
t-ll Aim (Billy), but he mustn’t menshin it agin, 
ther wur jist sixteen o’ ’em, and they all had hel- 
mucks ea their heads, black ’ankerchers over 
their faces, pistols in ther hands, an’ knives 
’atween ther teeth.” And when Billy Snead 
went over home, and commenced to tell Tim the 
head os:ler what Spools “who seed ’um all” 
told him, the tale ran thus : 

“ Ther wur the hole hall full o’ em, an plenty 
more outside lookin’ over the other’s heds; an’ 
fust they got Parson Poole down on his knees, 
when they all cussed aroun him, and one feller 
cut off a bunch of the parson’s hair wi his nife 
close to the ear, jist to see, he sed, ef bis nife 

wur sharp.” 

Upon this particular afternoon, Mr. Poole was 
alone in his chamber (for be it remembered he 
had no room set apart for a“ study ”) writing 
his sermon. He was thankful that no calling 
friends had disturbed the tenor of his thoughts, 
but every once and awhile he heard the voice of 
his wife coming to him through an outside 
clamor, and hers were no weak vocal organs, to 
make herself heard by her husband, who was 
ailicted, some said, by a kind’ act of “special ” 
providence (and as the reader knows), with 
deafness. 








overhauling the kitchen, and as the full horrors of 
the situation in which she was placed came over 
her, she reasoned thus : 

“ Here am J, the wife of. poor preacher, afflict- 
ed with periodical attacks of nervous debility, 
obliged to trust my domestic affairs to such 
creatures as cook and Spools, who delight to 
leave corners innocent of the broom for months, 
who never scald the milk pans, wash the coffee- 
pot, or bring to light the broken crockery.” 

She spoke thus, in the sharp tones of anger as 
she bustled abeut from corner to corner. 

“ Spools !”” 

“May-m?” from Spools, in a discordant 
treble. 

“What’s this broken basin doing here filled 
with this filthy water?” 

“ T washes in ut, mum,” from Spools, bringing 
the sleeves of her torn apron across her eyes. 

Mrs. Poole, indignant, feels her nerves (which 
she often mistakes for a little feminine burst of 
anger) begin to tremble, holds the broken vessel 
out stiffly towards Spools, who approaches timid- 
ly the banks of the muddy stream. 

“Wash in this! In this?” 

“T-ss, may-m,” a sluggish whimper from 
Spools, torn apron again employed. 

“Why don’t you use clean water?” Mrs. 
Poole seems to be bringing all the forces of her 
nature in play to be calm whilst she asks this 
question. Cook looks on from beside the stove 
with her fists stuck delicately into her sides. 

“?’Cause it’s warmer these cold mornin’s,” 
Spool replied. 

Worthy art thou of an immortal crown, Mrs. 
Poole, for thou didst control thyself to ask 
another question. 

“ Spoo—” 

“May-m, O,’um.” And she dodged back as 
she saw she had interrupted her mistress. 

“Spools, how long have you used this 
water ¢”” 

“ What, ’um ? without turning it out once?” 
her face brightened, she felt confident now the 
clouds were passing. 

“Yes-s,” from her mistress, gratingly. 

“Ony three weeks or so, um!” There was a 
cheerful confidence in her tone. 

“You good-for-nothing hussy! you slattern ! 
you vile, dirty—there, there!” And the black 
contents were dashed into Spools’s eyes, almost 
blinding her, and before she had recovered herself 
her mistress was boxing her ears lustily, scolding 
between the blows, while the poor Spools was 
spluttering around, half blind. And the cook was 
looking on with a grim, confident smile, as much 
as to say, “ You can’t serve me that way, my 
lady.” And when Mrs. Poole’s passion was ex- 
hausted, she surk into a chair, breathless, as she 
exclaimed : 

“You'll be the—death—stop your whimper- 
ing—of me yet, you—stop this moment, I say, 
and take your apron from your eyes—workhouse 
baggage !’” 

Ina few moments the amiable Mrs. Poole 
commenced a new rummage, bringing out from 
almost unexplorable holes pieces of broken 
china, glassware, old forks, muffin rings, files, 
and a thousand articles which would make a 
very respectable stock to commence business in 
the old junk line, Spools following her mistress 
up in her exploring expedition with trembling 
steps. Mrs. Poole had just put her hand upon 
the top shelf of an old closet in the corner, a 
dreadful trembling seized upon the bound girl, 
Spools, but even during this sudden ague fit, she 
eatght hold of her mistress’s dress. 

“ Here, ’um, you haven’t looked here, ere’s a 
jolly lot of stuff, and O, ’um, ere’s the old castor 
bottle, ’um !” 

Mrs. Poole glanced down upon the eager 
Spools from her chair’s height, the shaking of 
Spools was not lost upon her, and with a per- 
plexing pertinacity and a strange kindness said : 

“ Never mind, just now, Spools. I'll stay up 
here, and see what’s upon this top shelf.” 

And she did; soon drawing forth an old lid- 
less, spoutless, pewter teapot, with something like 
glass rattling inside. There were no cobwebs 
around this teapot, although it had been drawn 
from a dirty, cobwebby hole. Mrs. Poole came 
deliberately down from her chair, and took the 
floor, glancing at the quaking Spools whose 
ague had left, and the fever had just set in, and 
while she leaned there against the dresser she 
felt perfectly convinced that the “sweating ” 
process was at hand. 

Her mistress sat down upon the chair guiltless 
of a back, and quietly removed a bottle from the 
pewter vessel. Heavens! It was a bottle of the 
largest size of ‘‘ Rambonsett’s Relief.” It must 
have been a superhuman strength which sup- 
ported this amiable woman under her domestic 
trials. She never looked at Spools, but said to 
the cook : 

“So you use my medicine, do you, cook ?” 

“Indade, marm, I don’t,” was the reply. 

“ What's it doing here, then ?”” 

“Spools’s nerves gits out o’ order, marm. I 
s’pose she uses it for that, marm,”’ with a spice 
of irony in cook's answer. 

“Spools?” 

“May-m. O, ’um, it’s Billy Snead’s ’um.” 

“ Did Billy give it to you, Spools?” 

“Yes, ’um, indeed, ’um, it was lost ’um, that 
bottle was, ’um—” 

“What did Billy Snead say he used it for ?” 
she said, severely. 

“He takes ut, ’um, and Mr. Carey’s ole mare 
with red pepper, ’um, for the collick. And me 
and Bill takes ut sometimes, we do ’um, and 
that’s the truth, ’um.” 

“What do you take it for?” was the next 
inquisitorial question, desirous of extorting con- 
fession before the rack was applied. 

“ Because Billy says it’s got whiskey in at, 'um, 
and ut warms us up, "um, like.”’ 

These answers were given amidst whimpers 
and sobs, but when the last was given it was the 
“stroke which broke the camel’s back.” Mrs 
Poole wus trembling with rage, to think that the 
medicine she used so freely should be partaken 
of by the servants because it had “ whiskey in ut” 

She laid back in the chair and was immediately 
seized with her debilitating nervous symptoms. 
They were indeed quite alarming, and Spouls 


Mrs. Poole had with uncommon vigor been | man to her to lift up her head which had fallen 





upon the table. Spools was really alarmed, and 
like most dumb creatures with a deal of affection 
in her disposition, so she called to cook : 


. : | 
“Git some warm water—ran up stairs for | 


master. QO, 'um—and it’s all me—” 


But the cook interrupted her in her excite | 


ment, for she seemed to understand her mistress’s 
complaint, and saw that she was in no imme- 
diate danger of dissolution. 


“Give her some out av the bottle. Some 


Rambonsett,” said this admirable preparer of | 


food, sententiously, 
The suggestion was acted on, the cork taken 


out of the bottle (alas! for the joint property of | 
Snead and Spools) of “ Relief,” and Mrs. Poole 


drenched with the fluid, much as we have seen 
horses treated, with the exception (in merely 
carrying out the comparison), that Mrs. Poole 
seemed to take it more quietly. We cannot say 
whether it was the dose of this wonderful medi- 
cine or the rapping at the door which had the 
effect of so quickly benefiting Mrs. Poole ; but as 
a faithfal chronicler we have only to deal with 
the facts, which were, that Mrs. Poole suddenly 
darted from her chair, was preparing for the 
utterance of a loud scream, but which was check- 
ed by the cook (who had been looking out a side 
window) saying: 

“La, marm, keep in, it’s Mr. Walter Merrill 
and old Job Sagers.”” 

And Mrs. Poole darted up stairs to change 
her gown, to the infinite delight of Spools, who 
saw in the exit of her mi a postp 
of arm pinchings, hair pullings and ear boxings ; 
and her delight was so excessive that nothing 
would seem to be more proper than that she 
should empty the bottle of ‘“ Rambonsett ” (at 
least what was left after her mistress’s libation), 
which she accordingly did; and after the dose 
smacking her lips, turning up the whites of her 
eyes, and rubbing her great beefy hands over her 
torn apron in the neighborhood of the stomach, 
performirfg these pantomimie expressions of 
satisfaction to the great delight of cook, who 
chuckled forth : 

“‘How’s yer narves, Spools? Ware's Billy 
Sneads’s sheer ?” 

Parson Poole and his wife soon welcomed the 
visitors, for they were much thought of through 
the country, and the worthy preacher proceeded 
to detail to his eager listeners the events of his 
strange capture and his officiation at thé mar- 
riage, interrupted by his wife every few mo- 
ments. ‘ 

“But tell the gentlemen how the woman 
looked.” 

And when he was through; “But dear, tell 
Mr. Walter what a handsome gentleman the 
groom was.” P 

And gradually Walter received all the know- 
ledge which he could gain from the good minister. 
It was now nearly dusk, and he made a move- 
ment to go, after declining the pressing invita- 
tion which was given with old Maryland warmth, 
to stay to tea, and °° er this, the worthy Mr. 
Poole went to the stairway and called to Spoofs, 
and the voice came up from the depths of the 
kitchen, slightly husky from ‘“ Rambonsett” : 

“ May-m—sir-r.’”” 

“Come up stairs, and go to your mistress’s 
closet, and get the bottle of wine there ; bring it 
here with glasses.” 

“Yes, sir-r,” from the dirty twilight below. 

And the pastor asked his friends to stop a mo- 
meént to have a glass of wine.* 

Spools soon came into the room with the wine, 
and stupidly stood with the tray upon which was 
the bottle and glasses, in the middle of the room, 
instead of setting the things down. 

“ What’s the matter, Spools, my good girl? 
Why don’t you set the tray down?” asked the 
pastor, in a kind voice. 

But the poor girl seemed to be terribly ill, her 
face was working spasmodically, her eyes were 
rolling fearfully, and her form trembled so under 
the long torn apron, that Mr. Poole took the tray 
from her lest it should full. 

“ Spools!” in the voice of Mrs. Poole, “ what's 
the matter ?” 

“O, ’um,” gasped the poor girl, “ wot’s in the 
grate black bottle in the dark closet—” 

“ Have you been taking it?” cried Mrs. Poole, 
really alarmed. 

“O, yes, ’um—it ul kill me, I know; O, ’um, 
O, OY” and she writhed upon the floor in des- 
perate pain. 

The fact was the mixture in the bottle was fish 
berries and common rum, the former quite poison- 
ous, the latter certainly so; it had been made 
and laid by for various domestic purposes. Wal- 
ter and Job were glad to escape trom the uproar 
occasioned by the discovery of poor Spools’s con- 
dition, and the former promised to stop on his 
way to Sagers’s house and despatch the doctor to 
her relief. 

When Merrill left, it was after five o'clock, 
the sun was sinking, and after leaving word at 
the doctor’s, back of Clovertown, and bidding 
Job Sagers “good evening” at his door, he 
turned Sultan’s head towards Graythorn Farin. 
His brain was busy with thoughts concerning 
which had been 
It was not strange that 
he had not heard of them before, because he had 
been busy superintending work on the farm. 
They had been busy cutting chestnut timber for 
rails, hauling lime and sending corn into Balti- 
more market, and to the great mills in Harford 
county, and he had not sent to their post-office 
some miles distant for nearly a month for his 
papers; and being no idler or gossip, or apt to 
spend his nights from home with jolly boon com- 
panions, all this news was strange to him. And 
he determined to look after his stable fastenings 
better, to see that the out-houses were better 





the mysterious occurrences 
alarming the country. 


down many a canvass back and red head on the 
wing, and he thought it might hart a man badly 
if it was pointed right. Then his thoughts turn- 
ed to Sultan, his dear horse, the best loved thing 
on earth next to the old man at home. What if 
he should be stolen? And a moisture gathered 
in his large gray eyes, and a teardrop listened 
in the expiring sunlight, and fell upon the pom- 
mel of his saddle. It was foolish to be sure, 
dear reader, for & man to waste a tear just on 
such a thought; if Walter had been a hero he 
would not have done so, bat he was only a plain- 
looking, honest, large-hearied man, neither a 
Hercules noran Apollo Belvidere, going through 
the world filling a man’s space in it, with a soul 
alive to beauty, yet neglecting no duties to in- 
dulge in dreams, and feeling aware that the stern 
mandates of the world required a man’s strong 
arm to force the way to ease and power, respect- 
ing the rights of all, and by his sturdy will 
causing his own to be respected. 

If Walter Merrill had ever fallen in love, 
which he had not, he would not have declared his 
passion by sending fragrant flowers to her of his 
choice ; yet we grant ‘tis a pretty way of declar- 
ing such emotions ; nor would he have scribbled 
verses, wherein the moon, and stars, and rose- 
buds, were made to do onerous duty in her honor. 
No—but he would question his warmly beating 
heart, and analyze all the emotions which had 
found a place there, and then, like a brave, true 
man, would have declared himself plainly, warm- 
ly, “Tlove you! will you be my wife?” And 
then, when he married, his wite would find a 
husband as devoted as the lover, caring for all 
her little wants, humoring all her little caprices, 
folding her rounded matronly shape to his noble 
bosom, as warmly, as caressingly after twenty 
years of marriage, as in the honeymoon. You 
may be no hero, Walter Merrill, but you are 
what is better, an honest, conscientious, sensible 
whole-hearted man, who would give a person a 
bloody nose quick enough if he insulted him, 
even if he did drop a foolish tear on Sultan's 
saddle. ‘ 

And while Walter Merrill has been riding 
cheerfully homewards, he has been thinking, and 
we have been digressing ; so it ean be written in 
another chapter what befell him as he rode along. 


CHAPTER VII, 
THE “ WITCH'S RUN.” savED! 


Ir was a beautiful evening, and the whole 
landscape was flooded with the warm golden 
tints of the fading sunlight: There was a gor- 
geous sunset, and the sky had assumed that rosy, 
purple and golden color which is so indescri- 
bably beautiful. The sun had sunk entirely 
behind the western hills, and the sky seemed 
like an eternal lake of molten silver, from whose 
liquid depths arose an infinite number of trans- 
parent, purple islands—which glimmered and 
tossed with the waves of the melting waters— 
their edges rimmed with glorious tints of yellow, 
and blue, and fleecy clouds of crimson, like 
dark, rich amethysts set in an irregular frame 
of burnished gold. In the background the high 
jutting peaks of lofty mountains, their dusky 
beauty softened by the warm tints below, loomed 
up grandly, kindly fringing with shadows the 
terraced embankments luxuriantly green by their 
side, making a richer kaleidoscopic and delicious 
panorama in the midst of the rosy ether. Then 
the islands would sink into the lakes, and the 
waters into blue shadows, and all into shade with 
sharp streaks of crimson, gold and silver, then 
into the deep, universal blue, when the shadows 
grow darker upon the earth, and the twinkling 
stars peep out one by one, and soft twilight 
woves the dark night for a few lingering mo- 
ments ere the light ofay is gone. 

The soul of Walter Merrill is strangely calm 
under the soothing influence of the soft light and 
gathering gloom. He likes to linger by the way, 
his horse nibbles quickly at the dead twigs and 
decayed leaves as he walks through the forest 
path towards Graythorne, and the bridle reins 
hang loosely over Sultan's proud neck. He is 
now about three miles from home, and is just 
making up his mind that it was time he was 
going faster, when he came upon the head of the 
stream which was called in those parts “ Zhe 
Witch's Run; « stream which was quite deep a 
mile or two below. There were, however, two 
or three places in this locality where it could be 
forded. The water flowed from numerous 
springs upon the hills into this “ Run,” and the 
stream hereabouts was pretty turbulent, dashing 
onwards to its terminus with impetuous waves, 
foaming over rocks and uneven surfaces, until it 
reached the Nanjemoy,* into which noble river 
it emptied. 

Just as Walter arrived at the banks of the 
“ Witch's Run,” and had gathered up the reins 
on the horse’s neck more firmly, he beheld be- 
fore him such a strange sight that he paused and 
checked his horse instinctively. 
covering the Witch’s Run, for the previous 
weather in January had been very severe, except 
just above where it had been broken tor the 
horses and wagons to go over. 


The ice was 


Two round 


| rocks which rose some distance above the water, 


was made a base on which a broad plank rested 
for persons to cross upon from side to side, who 





locked, and to warn his good old futher, as he | 


affectionately called him, to deposit his money 
bags which he knew he kept in an old steel nbbed 
oak chest in his chamber, in bauk, 60 as to be 
out of reach of these villains in case they should 
attempt a burglary at Graythorn; and he deter- 
mined to have “ old double B:"’ as he called his 
favorite duck gun, fixed up and loaded heavily, 
to keep in hischamber. He knew it had brought 





* It must be recollected this wae twenty years ago 
whea toe custom wan ty keep liquor im every house. aud 
the rules of Lowpitality required it to be offered te whe 
ever Would partake. — AUTHOR 








did not fancy venturing upon the ice which was 
daily becoming weaker and weaker. Upon this 
plank crossing, was a young girl, than whom 
Walter thought he had never seen any one more 
beautiful, and there was just light enough com- 
ing through the space through which the Kun 
meandered, to observe 
advantage. 


her beauty to greater 


Her form was slight but round; her skin of 
dazzling fairness; long tresses plaiced in wide 
bands escaped duwn her back from beneath her 


warm quilted hood, and her features were as 


| faultless as though chiselled by a rare sculptor 


from a purely Grecian model. Walter could 
not see the color of her eyes from where he gazed 
admiringly, but he saw they were as large, dark 
and soft as the gazelle’s. 
stpall willow 


Upon ber arm hung a 
basket, and a« she walked the 
__* The beautiful Indian mame It is now called by the 
ee tical appellation (eanpoeder sod Givi 


poe 
Baitimore and Harford counties in Maryland, emyt) ing 
into the Ubesapeake Bey —AcTHoe 





plank from rock to rock the young man’s eyes 
She 
middle of the plank when it seemed to waver, 
she timidly endeavoring to maintain her pertect 
equilibriam. 


followed her. had scarcely reached the 


It was evident she was used to 
walking this board, and she did not seem to 
think of danger even had she fallen, for she sup 
posed the ice would be strong enough to save her 
In the effort to balance herself the plank still slid 
to one side on the polished surface of the rock, 
over, over and down upon the ice; the maiden 
jumped from the treacherous board with a light 
bound upon the ice, while @ gay laugh rung from 
her lips. But she tound the ice was spongy and 
giving way; each step she took, it cracked, and 
rumbled, and sunk down, just as we fall from 
great heights in our dreams, slowly, softly, bat 
still down, down. She had yone afew steps 
further, her face paling new with fear, and the 
horseman watching her from his shade, with a 
face paler than marble. Another foot forward, 
and ere the weight of her body rested upon it, she 
sunk down into the flood, rearing, plunging be 
neath, and as she went in, her arms flew above 
her head, the littl willow basket skipping over 
the ice far away, and her despairing feeble cry so 
full of horror, went up to Heaven, 

“Help! O God, help !""—and she was under 
the treacherous ice. But the moment Walter 
saw the ice giving way beneath her feet he knew 
she must goin, As quick as thought, he jump- 
ed from Sultan, threw his bridle over a bending 
twig, and was at the edge of the ive as quickly as 
possible, just reaching it when the beautitul face 
with its look of despairing agony, sunk under. 
Dashing through the ive to the rescue, sinking in 
to his waist, then over the glassy surface until he 
fell again, then up, shaking the ice and water 
from his clothes like a sturdy Newfoundland dog, 
and onwards to the treacherous black hole which 
had swallowed up a human being, now falling 
upon his face, now scrambling over the broken 
rocks. Ah, in asecond more, the lovely girl was 
to the surface again, her feeble hands grasping at 
the sharp edges of the ice, which broke from 
beneath her delicate fingers like thin glass, again 
a desperate clutching at another fragment, a wild 
beating of the lithe hands over their surfaces, 
then snap, snap, and it was detached again. ©, 
that pale, beautiful face, was despair embodied, 
deadly agony typitied ! But Walter was nearing 
her ; with one dash he was by her side, sinking too 
into the pool from which he was to rescue her; 
but he bore the poor girl's head above water, and 
turned towards the shore. He found that his feet 
burely touched the bottom of the shelving rocky 
stream, while he had to hold his chin up high to 
keep the water from his mouth. But he bore 
her safely to the shore—she had fainted, and she 
lay like acorpse clasped closely to his breast, and 
her long hair lay matted and dripping down her 
back upon her dark, saturated clothes. Scarcely 
had he touched the bank with his lifeless burden 
in his arms, when he was startled by seeing a dark 
female figure running towards the bank, who no 
sooner saw through the dusty twilight, the weight 
which Walter bore, than she gave a shrick of 
such intense pain, that it rung through the woods 
like the awful wail of a lose spirit in dire pain. 

“ Grace—Grace—my daughter, she is dead! 
O, God! have mercy, for this is the last blow— 
O, Grace—Grace !” 

And the last words died away in a despairing 
moan. 

“ Do not excite yourself, madam, ‘she is not 
dead, she fell inthe Run, but has only fainted.” 

And he laid down his burden upon the ground, 
and as he spoke, andwhile the strange, tall wo- 
man was moaning over ber darling, the maiden 
gave a faint sigh, then a sort of gasp fur breath, 
and slowly opened her eyes. 

“O, Grace! Grace! dearest. Thank God you 
are saved.” And they assisted the lovely girl to 
her feet, who leaned heavily on her preserver. 

“Come, madam, I will assist ber to your home ; 
you are not strong enou,h, and she, poor girl, is 
as weak as a child.” 

“No, no!” the woman in black interrupted 
vehemently, as if suddenly becoming aware that 
a third party was present. “I can support her 
there, it is close by. God bless you, sir, for sav- 
ing my darling’s life—” 

“Nay, madam, if you think it’s the trouble I 
care for—"’ began Walter again, but she inter- 
rupted him this time with somewhat of the air of 
angry command : 

“No, sir—you cannot do so. You must not— 
some other time—QO, tell him, Grace, he must 
not,” in & more entreating tone. 

“Sir, my dear, kind preserver—you must leave 
us now. Iam able to go with my mother. God 
bless you, sir.” And she placed both her hands 
upon ims arm. 

“ Well, well,” Walter replied, embarrassed hy 

this mystery. “If I can ever serve you, miss, or 
you, madam, my name is Walter Merrill, and I 
reside at Graythorne Farm—" 
“Good Heavens!” gasped the woman, who 
now seemed the weaker of the two ladies, “ You 
are in danger. Away from here as swiftly as 
your steed can carry you.”’ 

“ What mean you, madam ?” 

“Not now! And 
that of an 


Not now—aeay, I say.” 
her tone was as commanding as 
empress. 

In some pique, he was tarning away and leav- 
ing them, thinking at least it was bat a sorry 
reward for saving such @ lovely creature, that he 
should Lave to rush away with Hotes of warning 
(for which he did not care) ringing in his ears, 
when the sweet vowe of the beauttul yirk stopped 
him. 

* Say ‘good-by,’ will you not, Walter Merrill *” 

The lovks of vexation faded from bis face, he 
took hold of her little hand, a» suft as velvet and 


bent over it, reverently hiseimy st 


* Good-by—good by! Walter Merrill!” she 
lingered on the words. Hle saw the dark roled 
woman lead the fair girl away, then he mounted 
the unpatient Sultan, and galloped over the brook 
through the forest and to Grasthorne. He torus 


his dripping clothes, everything, save the beauti- 
ful maiden who sand," Good by, Walter Merri 

And 
gered on the 


(rood-by.”” 


in hes dreatmme that night, a sweet roiwce lin 


Walter Merril 





words, “ Goud-ty, 


[to BE cComtisceD | 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
HOUSEKEEPER’S EXPERIENCE. 


BY LENA LYLE. 


I sald to my husband one day in November, 
(Twas dark, and cloudy, and murky.) 
* To-morrow’s Thanksgiving. be sure and remember 
To bring up for dinner a tarkey.” 


“A turkey—a turkey for Thanksgiving dinner! 
What care J for Thanksgiving day? 

It’s a useless expense, and you foolish sinner, 
It’s one that I'm not going to pay. 


“ A turkey, indeed '—are you crazy, old woman? 
Now what do you think is to buy it? 


If you think from my pocket the money ‘ll come out, | 


I'd just like to see you try it! 


“A turkey—a turkey '—O, well, did I ever, 
In all the born days of life, 
Come across such another extravagant creature, 
As this same old woman—my wife? 


‘* We ‘ve got turnips, potatoes and beef— 
What more, in the name of creation, 
Could any folks want for to eat, 
If intending to feed the whole nation? 


“ Get a turkey '!—a turkey! Just think of it now! 
Get a turkey! ha, ha! well, I say, 
Just go long now and cook up your dinner— 
Ola woman, get out of my way! 


“Did J set a day of thanksgiving? 
What must I give thanks for now? 
I ’spose ‘cause that faat old railroad 
Run over my finest cow. 


“ Yes, of course, I ‘ll buy a turkey, 
And send to the railroad men; 
And invite ‘em very kindly 
To run o'er my cow again! 


‘What's that? ha, borrow a turkey? 
Well, you may do that, if you can; 
And as we will never return it, 
I’m sure it’s an excellent plan!” 





| Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE WIFE’S TRIAL. 


>» 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 





“My friend Madaline Carter is coming to 
visit us, Alice.” 

Mrs. Lund looked up wonderingly into her 
husband’s face, as he spoke. The name of his 
friend was a strange one to her. She had never 
heard him mention it before. 

“ Madaline Carter !—pray who may she be ?” 
she asked. ‘And when is she coming?” she 
added, glancing quickly around the little break- 
fast-room. 

Mr. Lund smiled and tossed a gay, dashing- 
looking letter into his wife’s lap. 

“Read for yourself, if you please,” he said, 
“and then tell me how you like it.” 

With a puzzled expression upon her pleasant 
face, Mrs. Lund read, what perhaps pleased her, 
and what perhaps did not, for she had a strong 
control over her features, and did not allow them 
to betray her secrets. At any rate, when she 
finished reading, she drew her white forefinger 
laughingly across the commencement of the let- 
ter, which was, “ My dear Arthur Lund,” and 
said : 

“ Ought I to like that, dear? A strange wo- 
man using that ‘ possessive my,’ as we used to 
say at school, in connection with your name?” 

Mr. Lund shook his head. “ Do you like the 
penmanship ?” he queried. 

“Itis very beautiful,” she answered, evasively. 

“But that is not it—do you like it?’ he per- 
sisted in saying. 

“Yes, well enough. But you know I am sel- 
dom drawn very strongly towards gay, hand- 
some people.” 

“ But how do you know that she is gay and 
handsome ?” 

“The penmanship indicates as much.” 

“ You are right, Alice, and Arthur knows it. 
If I were in your place, I wouldn’t have her 
come here at all.” The voice came from a low 
window-seat near by. 

“ What! is Hester here as early as this in the 
morning ?” said Mr. Lund, evidently somewhat 
annoyed. ‘ So much comes from settling down 
within a stone’s throw of one’s old home. Now, 
chatterbox, what have you to say of Miss 
Carter !” 

“That if I were in Alice’s place, I wouldn’t 
care to have her here—nothing more or less.” 

“ And why not ?” queried her brother. 

Hester looked annoyed. She did not know 
whether it would do for her to speak her mind or 
not. Shaking her head, she said, archly : 

“You wouldn’t like to have me tell why, Ar- 
thur Lund!” 

“Nonsense! How thankful I am that I didn’t 
choose such a little goosey as you for a wife. 
Alice will have a pleasant visit with Miss Carter, 
Iam sure, in spite of your mischievous croak- 
ings. Don’t mind her, Allie.” 

Alice stood looking alternately at her husband 
and young sister in-law, striving to comprehend 
the meaning of their words. There was a per- 
plexed expression about her well formed mouth, 

Whatever her 
thoughts were, she kept them to herself, for she 
remarked, after a moment’s pause, in an indiffer- 
ent, careless manner: 

“She will be here Wednesday—to-morrow. 
I will have everything in readiness for her. Nev- 
er fear, Arthur.” 

Her husband bent down and kissed her, as she 
spoke. She returned the caress mechanically, 
and let her eyes wander searchingly over his face. 

“Never mind Hester, Alice. Miss Carter is 
a very agreeable young lady,” Mr. Lund said, as 


andin her clear brown eyes. 


he turned away. 

This was all of the morning’s conversation, 
and yet, upon the young wite’s heart a shadow 
had fallen. 
ber husband as he walked down the garden-path 
to the street. The June 
through the trees upon him. The birds were 
singing from every bush and shrub. On either 
hand the sweet-mouthed flowers leaned towards 
him as if for caresses. This was what Alice's 
eyes took in; to her heart there was no deeper 
meaning, perhaps. She was restless and uneasy. 
After a while she glanced back towards the 
breakfast-table, still untouched. Near it, in a 


Going to the window, she watched 


sunshine glimmered 


| heavily-cushioned chair, her sister-in-law Hester | 


| sat reading. Fora moment, as she looked upon 
| her, an unworthy question framed itself upon 
| her lips. But she did not ask it. She had 
| little need to, in fact, for Hester, anticipating her, 
closed her book and joined her at the window. 
| “Don’t feel badly about it, Alice,” she began. 
| I'm sure Arthor never cared at all for Madaline 
—at least, not half as much as he does for you 
But at one time they were very intimate, and 
mother and I were afraid he would marry her. 
But that was a long time ago!” 
Alice smiled. 


she asked. 

“ Yes, after a fashion. She has splendid eyes; 
such as will draw one this way and that. She 
sings well, too, and has a queenly way of doing 
everything. But she isn’t half as sweet as you 
are, dear.” 


pressibly touching to the young wife ; at least, 
her peculiar mood made it so. There was a 
litt'e fluttering in her throat for a moment, and 
then her eyes were suddenly dimmed. But she 
did not speak, only rested her fair hands on the 
head of her sister, and tried to look down the 
shaded way that led from the wide, deep win- 
dow. What a pleasant, happy home this was (so 
she thought)! Hlow blessed had she been above 
all other women ! 

In the perfect arms of memory she was carried 
back into the past. All the struggles, trials and 
temptations of her life arose up before her. They 
were not few, for with her own hands she had 
made herself a place in the busy world. Not 
few, I say, but at the early age of twenty-three, 
she had conquered life. By this, Imean that she 
knew it as women twice her years seldom do. 
No matter how. Perhaps it was through her 
own heart. Love is a great purifier sometimes, 
and comes like a rapid fire to clear away the 
rubbish from our eyes. Blessed is he who can 
read and interpret what he sees! So Alice loved 
“and learned. Standing there, she thought of 
it. The birth of her love had given her great 
pain. When she looked at it steadily and well, 
her heart was brimmed with joy. We ought to 
thank God every day, we who love, for the sweet 
privilege of loving. Its return is the gift of an- 
other—itself power. 

Why, with all her experience, the thought of 
Madaline Carter should jar so strongly she did 
not know. As her husband’s friend, she was 
prepared to welcome her—as her own, she was 
afraid from her present feelings she never could. 
That was the dark side of it. Having naturally 
a sunny heart she soon found the brighter one; 
and in an hour's time to have looked upon her 
as she went around her pleasant home, one would 
have said that the evil spirit was wholly exorcised. 

It was one of the pleasantest of June evenings 
that Madaline Carter came. With her husband 
Alice was waiting upon the portico to receive 
her, when the carriage drove to the door. She 
had expected to meet a handsome woman, but 
for so much beauty she was not prepared. For a 
moment she started back as one will when a sud- 
den light breaks upon them. 

“Tam happy to welcome you, Madaline!” 
Mr. Lund said, shaking her hand cordially. 
And then turning to his wife, he presented her. 

Madaline’s proud eyes flashed widely open 
upon her. At a glance she seemed to take in her 
whole character. How much a single look will 
express. The one that passed between the two 
women was fraught with meaning. It said, “I 
shall hate you!” From Madaline’s eyes it was 
like a swift, strong blaze; from Alice’s like the 
piercing gleam of a star—sharp and lancelike. 
This was their meeting, although the while they 
clasped their white hands together and smiled. 
While Alice went to the kitchen, Madaline con- 
gratulated Mr. Lund upon his ‘happiness, his 
home, his wife. She did this with a touch of 
tenderness in her clear, skillfully managed voice. 

“T always knew, Arthur,” she said, in her old, 
familiar way, “that sometime you would be 
nested down in just this way for life. Isn’t it 
delightful ?”” 

“ Very,” Mr. Lund answered, smiling. “J 
used to prophesy, too, if I remember rightly,” 
he added, a little archly. 

“But you were a false prophet. 
were then.” 

“Yes—no! Circumstances entirely justified 
my conclusions. You’ll admit that, I’m sure.” 

“Not even that.” 

Mr. Lund smiled again. He was used to her 
evasive answers. They seemed to please him. 
From her manner he was led to watch her close- 
ly. How beautiful she was! As he thought 
this, a little tender breeze swept up from the fra- 
grant paths of the past. It was so pleasant that 
he deemed it harmless. So he turned his face 
towards it. It grew stronger then, and swept 
through his heart even. Ah, Mr. Lund, what a 
dangerously delicious pleasure was that! 

Madaline Carter came for a visit of a few 
days, but they lengthened out into weeks, and 
still she did not speak of going. At dinner, one 
day, she said, turning her face towards Mr. Lund, 
while she fixed her eyes upon Alice: 

“Thave a friend in the city, or rather an ac- 
quaintance, who wishes much to call here. He 
once knew Mrs. Lund he tells me.” 

“ Ah, and who may your friend be?” was the 
answer. 

“ Mr. Ralph Morrison. He is here from Penn 
on business. Some people call him very attract- 
ive. What is your opinion, Mrs. Lund ¢” 

At that moment Arthur raised his eyes to 
Alice’s face. It was so white that it startled him. 

“Are you ill?” he asked, rising quickly from 
| his chair. 
| “No, no—pray be seated,” she answered, 
| glancing deprecatingly into his face. 
little dizzy—it has quite gone now.” 

Madaline had watched her closely meanwhile. 
There was a satisfied, knowing look about her 
mouth and in hereyes. A poor reader of human 
faces would have known that there was a certain 
triumph at her heart. 

“ T hope the thought of seeing Ralph Morrison 
does not affect you so, Mrs. Lund,” she said, 
gaily. “I shali feel obliged to warn Arthur of 
him.” 


Iknew you 





“Twasa 


“Is she beautiful—fascinating—did you say?” | 


In this assurance there was something inex- | 





Alice’s face crimsoned, and for a moment she | 


did not answer. Even Arthur seemed a little 
disturbed at her strange appearance, for he 
raised his eyes to her face, as though anxiously 
awaiting her reply. 

“T would advise you to do so, Miss Carter. 
Perhaps he will appoint you to watch me closely 
when the gentleman calls,” Alice said, at last, 
laughingly. 

“Perhaps so,"’ Madaline answeséd, opening 
her eyes to their full width. 

“Thate you!” was the look that passed be- 
tween them then, fierce, deep and strong. Mr. 
Lund felt it. The swift current touched and 
thrilled him, but he was like one standing in 
the dark. 

In the evening following, Ralph Morrison 
called. 
smooth tongue and a soft voice. Mr. Lund did 
not like him, and so gathered his dignity about 
him like an icy garment. Alice was very quiet, 
and a little paler than usual; but Madaline was 
all grace and beauty. Her eyes shone like stars. 
They were so bright that what was lying in their 
depths could not be seen. Before he left, Mr. 
Morrison spoke a few low words to Alice, and as 
he did so, Madaline scanned the face of Mr. 
Lund closely. 

“ They were friends once,” she said, seeing 
how indifferent he was. 

He glanced towards them quickly at this, and 
then looked inquiringly into her face. Her words 
were simple enough, but they were weighed down 
with meaning. As if annoyed, she drooped her 
eyes, and playing with her bracelet, remarked, 
in a confused, half-troubled way : 

“Excuse me—I—I supposed you knew all 
about their acquaintance, and yet I might have 
known—never mind. See! Mr. Morrison is 
bidding Mrs. Lund good night.” 

He was, indeed! But why should Alice stand 
blushingly before him? Arthur Lund was start- 
led out of his composure for a moment. He 
turned to Madaline. She had risen from her 
chair, and stood with her beautiful head bent 
thoughtfully forward. 

“Tam quite puzzled,” he said, in a low tone. 
“1 must hear more of this,” he added, quite for- 
getting himself. 

This was but the beginning of disquiet. With 
Arthur Lund it increased daily. Between Alice 
and himself a strange coldness sprang up, but 
Madaline was everything to him. I do not say 
that he was conscious of this, but doubting his 
wife, he made her his friend. 

It was so like old times to be with her, he would 
say to himself. So like the pleasant days of his 
youth it seemed to listen to her sweet, musical 
voice. Sometimes he used to wish that she could 
not read him quite so easily; that she did not 
know quite so well of the little trouble between 
Alice and himself. But after awhile he ceased 
to think of this even, and Alice went further from 
him. How would itend? As the b iful en- 


He was a dark, handsome man, with a | 


“ Would she be down stairs soon '” 

“ That bad not been thoaght of mach yet.” 

“ She (Madaline) would have visited her, bat 
she feared that she might disturb her.” 

“She most certainly would,” was the prompt, 
decisive answer. 

Arthur Lund raised his eyes in surprise. Hes- 
ter looked him firmly in the face. Madaline 
watched them smilingly. 

“ T must see to that Hester,’ 
herself. 

Ab! that would have been well, Miss Madaline. 

At the expiration of a week, Alice insisted 
upon going down stairs, Hester protested that 
she was too weak, and even Arthur expressed a 
fear that she might endanger her health by so 
doing. But she was firm in her resolution, and 
so at tea-time that day, she took her place at the 
table again. She was looking poorly. None 
felt this more keenly than did Hester, and in con- 
sequence she hated Madaline Carter most deeply. 
How the little play would end she did not know, 
but she thought to herself, that in it she would 
not be an idle character—that she would help 
the plot to a speedy denouement, if possible. 

How strange it was that Ralph Morrison, who 
had absented himself from the house during 
Alice’s illness, should make his appearance on 
the first evening which she spent down stairs. 
To Arthur Lund it was inexplicable. To all 
appearances, it was the same to Madaline, But 
Hester was content to watch without wondering. 

Alice was lying upon the sofa when Mr. Mor- 
rison was announced. Her husband was near 
enough to her to see the faint color arise in her 
cheeks at the mention of his name. With a 
quick, hurried glance about him, Mr. Morrison 
bent over Alice and whispered a few words. 
When he turned away, Hester went at once to 
her. 

“ Tell me what he said, Allie dear,” she be- 
gan, taking her hand. 

“That he was happy to see me in the parlor 
again,” she answered, raising her eyes wonder- 
ingly to Hester's face. 

“ And was that all ?” 

“AL?” (still wonderingly.) 

“That is well. Sometime you shall know 
why I asked you.” 

Madaline clenched her white hands together, 
and under her breath cursed Hester Lund. For 
what, she knew not. The girl’s fuce was un- 
readable as a sealed book. There was nothing 
to be gathered from that. Perhaps her step was 
a little firmer, her head, always finely carried, 
took a more contident poise, as she turned from 
Alice to her seat again. There was something, 
at any rate, that jarred with Madaline’s thoughts. 
All around, it was an unpleasant evening. But 
Mr. Morrison was never more witty or entertain- 
ing. To Hester it seemed dull, and she knew that 
it was the same to her brother, that aside from 
Alice he cared little for the company. His eyes 


she thought to 





chantress willed perlaps. But the good angels 
of earth are many. . They watch as well as 
the bad. 4 

Madaline told Arthur that Mr. Morrison and 
Alice had been lovers once. She said this in an 
artless, innocent way, as though she did not half 
comprehend what she was saying. But she 
drank in every word eagerly. 

“Why did they not marry ?” 

“ There had been a misunderstanding between 
them—they had not quite comprehended each 
other,” was the answer. 

“ And now?” 

“O they could see how it was now, of course. 
People could always see when it was too late to 
remedy an evil.” 

“Yes, yes—but had they loved deeply ?” 

“Yes.” 

The word came with a sigh. At that moment 
it fell weleomely upon his ears. Madaline had 
loved Aim deeply, perhaps, he thought. Invol- 
untarily he raised her hand to his lips. 

Ah, Arthur—Artbur Lund! could you have 
seen the white face bent towards you at that mo- 
ment—could you have seen the terrible look of 
agony that passed over it, you might have stayed 
your feet from the path which they were treading. 
The beautiful hand would have scorched your 
lips like fire! 

Softly, noiselessly, Alice stole up the wide 
stairway to her chamber. In the darkness she 
fell upon her knees, clasping her hands across her 
forehead. Her prayer was : 

“ Be merciful—merciful, dear God !’’ 





“Tt is so cruel, so miserably cruel !” 

So Hester Lund kept saying to herself, as she 
sat by Alice bedside during the illness that fol- 
lowed that night. But Alice did not speak at all, 
only mutely with her large brown eyes. She kept 
her white face hidden in the pillow, and muffled 
the heavy sobs that broke so constantly upon her 
lips. At first, Arthur came to see her, but Hes- 
ter suggested to him one day, as she saw him 
nearing his wife's chamber, with a troubled ex- 
pression upon his face, his mouth stern and his 
brows knit, that it would be better for him to 
allow Alice a few days of uninterrupted quiet. 
He looked at her keenly as she spoke, and his 
fine lips curled into a smile. 

“Then Iam a trouble te Alice?” he said, in 
a low tone, scarcely above a whisper. 

“T did not say that youwere. Butsomething 
troubles her, 1 am sure of that,”” was the quick 
answer. 

“T do not doubt there is. I have ample proof.” 

“ And so have 1!” retorted Hester, under her 
breath, tarning away. 

This conversation was in the upper hall. At 
the door of her chamber, which was slightly ajar, 
Madaline Carter listened to it. Her beautiful 
face gleamed in its triumphant joy. 

“We will see—we will see, Alice Lund, who 
conquers !"’ she said, clasping her hands together, 
and bending her regal head upon them. “To 
fail is to die, and that you begin to feel! But 
tor this little quick-eyed Hester I must keep a 
sharp lookout.” 

When Madaline went down to dinner that day 
she wore her sweetest smiles. 

“ How was Mrs. Lund ?” she asked of Hester. 

“ Very well,” was the cool reply, given with 
a corresponding glance. 





c ly sought her face. His head was bent 
towards her as he spoke. Once in a while, as 
though suddenly conscious of betraying too deep 
an interest, he would turn his face towards Mad- 
aline, but it would be for a few moments only, 
and then to Alice again. 

When he turned to leave the room that night, 
he drew his kerchief from his coat pocket, and 
as he did so, a delicate little note dropped to the 
carpet, close at Arthur’s feet. Mr. Lund stooped 
to pick itup. Of a sudden his eye caught the 
superscription. It was in the fine, delicate pen- 
manship of Alice! He put his foot on the note 
and bowed Mr. Morrison from the room. For a 
moment he stood as white as marble. The per- 
spiration gathered in large drops upon his fore- 
head. His lips were tremulous, but not with 
speech. He knew then, when she seemed to go 
forever from him, how deeply and well he had 
loved Alice; that his passion for Madaline was 
no more to that, than is the first breath of spring 
tothe rich glow of mid r. He gathered 


ewore to her then, if time was spared to me, I 
would strike at the tenderest part of her life. The 
blow is deep, she thinks, new, bat she has not 
felt it vet! Do you remember how white she 
grew when I first spoke to her? She had not 
forgotten my works. They will ge to her grave 
with her.” 

“| pray they may,” sakl Madaline, in a tone 
of deep passion, “ and as for me, I care not how 
She took my heart away from me, when 
she wedded Arther Land. I have been a fiend 
ever since. I stood at the parlor door to-night 
when he held the note before her eves. How 
happy I was, when IT saw that agonized look 
break over her white face She little thought 
who had mixed the fiery draught that was raised 
to her lips. And Arthur—”" 

“ You are a strange woman, Madaline,”’ said 
Morrison. “1 like your strength and bravery, 
But you are shivering with the cold. 
lead you to the house.” 

“No, Lam not cold,” she answered. “ Life is 
too deep for that to-night. This revenge is mad 
dening, intoxicating! My brainis on fire! My 
heart seems burning out!" 

“1 must insist upon your going in.” 

He said something more, but Arthur could not 
quite distinguish whatit was. Something about 
living until the victory wasentirely won, was the 
burden of his words as they moved away. 

Wien Arthur reached the house, he found 
Alice asleep. He bent over her couch. He 
could see then how sadly she was changed—how 
pale and thin she had grown, She turned upon 
her pillow, and whispered his name- brokenly. 
‘Tears gathered in his eyes. His heart was fall. 

“Forgive me!” he cried, as she opened her 
eyes upon him. 

“O, Arthur, you wronged me! I did not 
write that note. I do not love any one but you. 
You are all that I have in the great, wide world !" 

He took her hands tenderly in his, and in brok- 
en sentences told her what he had learned. And 
more, he told her of this strange infatuation, now 
goue forever; and he promised, with the help of 
God, to be allin the years to come that he had 
been in the past, tender, true and loving. 

The next morning he carried Alice down to the 
breakfast-room in his arms, and placed hi close 
beside him at the table. Madaline lookea won- 
deringly upon him. She was so taken by sur- 
prise, that she forgot the part she was playing. 

“ T did not think to see you down, Mrs. Lund.” 

Arthur bit his lips. ‘ Are you quite well this 
morning ¢” he asked, raising his eyes to her face. 

“© yes, quite well!” 

“Then you did not take cold last evening ?”’ 

“ Take cold?” she repeated, changing color. 

“Yes, Mr. Morrison was apprehensive that 
you would. And it was extremely careless of 
you standing out in the night air so long. Did 
you go out immediately after leaving the parlor ""” 

“ No—that is—” 

“You stopped to glance through the parlor 
door while Alice read your note perhaps?” he 
queried, in the same cool, collected tone. 

She flashed her eyes upon him. They shone 
like balls of fire in her great anger. She arose 
from the table. Trying to speak, her rage near- 
ly choked her. “I hate you, Arthur Lund!” 
she said. 

“Indeed !” he answered. “ Your feelings are 
emblematic of change. My regards to Mr. Mor- 
rison when you meet him again, Alice and I 
would be pleased to have him call at his leisure.” 

She swept out of the room without answering. 
An hour later she was on her way to the depot. 
She did not stop to thank her kind host and host- 
ess for their protracted hospitality, or even to 
bid them agood morning. For a long time they 
sat at the breakfast-table, Arthur and Alice, 
while Hester read hy the window. 
came in deftly, laden with summer's dying per- 
fume, the canary whistled and trilled in its cage, 


soon. 
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The breezes 





the note in his hand and crushed it there. 

“What is it, Arthur?” whispered Hester, 
softly. 

He waved her away with his hand. 
sought Alice. 

“ Not now,” she said. 

He turned around. Madaline had stolen quiet- 
ly from the room. 

“ Yes, now !"" he said, almost fiercely. 

Alice looked up, and he went to her. You are 
no longer my wife!” he said, looking into her 
white face, as he spoke. 

She started up wildly. As if to crush her 
down again, he held the note before her eyes. 
She read ; 

“Dear Ratrn:—I s 
evening. 


His eye 


Il be down stairs this 
If you love me'come! ALICE.” 


“T never wrote it. Arthur—Arthur! believe 
me,” she cried, sinking back upon the sofa ina 
deep swoon. 

“ You have killed her!” said Hester, as he 
turned away. 

He rushed out of the house, down the gravelled 
pathway into the street. He did not know or 
care where or which way he went. So he wan- 
dered about till nearly midnight. He was drink- 
ing from the same cup that he had pressed to 
Alice's lips. 

“Morrison's heart-blood should pay for the 
wrong !"" he said to himself in the heat of his 
mad passion. Then he thought of Madaline 
Instinctively he cursed ber, and then himself in 
turn. At last, he turned towards home. He 
gained it by a roundabout way that led him to 
a back gate situated in the remotest part of his 
Waiking 
slowly up the smooth path, densciy shaded upon 


grounds. He entered it noiselessly. 
either side, he caught the sound of voices. His 
first thought was, that Alice might be there keep- 
ing tryst with Ralph Morriron. He listened 
shudderingly. Behind the thick screen of rust- 
ling trees and shrubbery, Morrison and Madaline 
were talking. How long they had been there he 
had no idea But they were talking of him, he 


thought. Hearing his name mentioned, he 
moved more closely towards them. 

“ The plot deepens,” Madaline said. 
no idea that it would work so well. 
acted your part nobly, Ralph.” 

“Why should Inot’? Alice Thurlow did not 
turn from my beart’s best love fur nothing. | 


“Thad 
You have 
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the hine threw its golden lines farther and 
farther across the snowy linen of the table. The 
young wife smiled—the shadow had risen. 





Our Curious Department. 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union } 
Remarkable Accident. 

One of the most terrible accidents that has ever hap- 
pened through the ageocy of crinoline cecurred, lately, in 
one of the English ports en board the Koya! Albert, a 
veasel of the British navy. One afternoon, while the 
decks were thronged with visitors, the dress of a lady, in 
passing one of the signal guns, caught the pereussion- 
hammer, and brought it over upon the fuse. The gun, 
which was loaded with blank cartridge, went off, and one 
of the crew, whe unfortunately was either standing in 
front of the gun, or bad been working about it, bad his 
arm biown off close to the shoulder. The sad event 
caused much consternation as well as regret among the 
visitors, and the lady who had unwittingly been its cause 
fainted. 


Singular Death. 

Mrs. Caroline KE. Capen, of Stoughton, died from a very 
singular cause, recently. She had spent the evening at 
ber sister's house, about three-quarters of « mile from 
her own residence, and started for home alone, declining 
to trouble any one to go with her. After nearly reaching 
home, a dog suddenly «sprang up close to her, barking 
turiously, at which she was very much frightened, caus 
ing & rupture and sudden hemorrhage, accompanied by & 
violent coughing. and after proceeding s few steps she 
sank down exhausted. Some one parsing discovered: her, 
and she was carried home, where al out two hours after 
she died. She was a healthy woman, aged abous went) 
two years. 


A natural Curiosity. 

In Greene county, Virgieia, there is remarkable nat 
ural curiosity, known as the © Tidal Spring " The water 
iaenes out of the ground in a beld steram ruffictentiy 
strong t tern a email grist-mill, aedit continus to foe 
for fifteen or twenty minutes, whem the water coares to 
run. aod in two minutes’ time not @ solitary drop of 
water is visible In the course of am hour or two the 
water commences flowing again. and flows teenty of 
thirty minutes. whee it acaia ceases Ip wet weather it 
flows every hour, and mw dey weather ¢ flows about seven 
Or eight thoes every fwenty four boum 





A Pather’s Legacy in 1546. 

In the #l of Kebert Buckiofielt of Donkin@eld dated 
March 24, 1646, es the Silowing paseege — I give mato 
Willem Dukinfield. my som sad hel. my greet too 
wiged swoe) aul my lew teoedged eword, which I do 
wear mye! with my great new borkier sod my short 
erming eeorl with my dagger which  garnithed with 
Hiiver sndabe my battionse, with all other harness be 
longing te my body sod i will thet my exeeatoer shail 
Geisoes ail to him at such time as be shill be abe te hare 
the governance of the same Limeell 
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(Written for The Flag ef our Unteo | 
I'D TWINE A WRESATEH. 


BY WILLIE WARES 


I'd twine a wreath 
Of flowers fair, 
To deck this brow 
80 marked by oars: 
A wreath of flowers 
From fame’s bright vine, 
‘And leaves of laurel 
With them twine. 


‘Their fragrance rich 
Would cheer my heart, 
And bid my grief 
And care depart; 
They fade not like 
The flowers of love, 
But live as bright 
As stars above. 


I seek not flowers 
Of love below: 
They fade and leave 
Nought, nought but woe; 
But fame will live. 
Will live forever— 
The laurel crown 
Will fade—O, never! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
LITTLE LILY. 
A STORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 


BY AUNT MARY. 








One cold winter day, when the snow-flakes 
were falling like feathers from the sky, a good 
queen sat sewing at a window which had a frame- 
work of black ebony. And as she sewed, and 
looked through the black framework at the 
snow, she pricked her finger with the needle, and 
three drops of blood fell upon the white linen. 
Then thought the queen within herself—“ O, 
that Ihad a child as white as snow, as red as 
blood, and as black as the ebony framework !” 

Not long after, a little daughter was given to 
her that was as white as snow, as red as blood, 
and had hair as black as ebony, and therefore 
was called “ Little Lily.” 

Soon after, the good queen died ; and when a 
year had passed away, the king married another 
lady. She was a beautiful woman, but vain and 
tyrannical, and could not endure that there 
should be any one in the world that should be 
thought to be more beautiful than herself. Now 
she had a wonderful looking-glass, and when she 
went and looked at herself in it, and said: 


“ Glass, glass, that hangs on the wall ; 
Who in the iand is the fairest of ali?” 


the looking-glass answered : 
“ Lady queen, in the land thou art fairest of all.” 


Then was she content, for she knew that the 
looking-glass spoke the truth. 

Now little Lily grew apace, and became every 
day more lovely, and when she was seven years 
old she was as beautiful as day, and more beau- 
tiful than the queen herself. So it was that 
when one day the queen asked her looking-glass 
again ; 

o 
it answered : 


“* Lady queen, thou art fair as fair may be, 

But Lily’s a tuousand times fairer than thee!” 

When the queen heard this, she became pale 
with jealousy and anger. From that hour for- 
ward, as often as she looked upon little Lily, 
her heart burned within with hatred towards the 
maiden. Her jealousy and pride increased daily, 
and at last became so great, that she could not 
rest even at night. Then she sent for a servant, 
and said to him: 

“Take the child out with you into the forest ; 
I cannot bear the sight of her. And when you 
get to the forest, kill her, and bring me back her 
lungs and liver as a token that you have 
done s0.”” 

The servant did as he was bid, and carried lit- 
tle Lily away to kill her. But when he had 
drawn his dagger, and was going to plunge it 
into the child’s heart, she began to weep, and 
said: 

“QO, good man, spare my life! I will run 
about in the wild wood, and never come home 
again.” 

Little Lily was so young and so beautiful, that 
the servant had compassion on her, and said : 

“Run away, then, my poor child. The wild 
beasts will soon have eaten thee up.” 

In his heart, however, he was right glad he 
had not killed the child; and as a young fawn 
ju-t then came bounding past, he struck it down, 
took out its lungs and liver, and brought them to 
the queen. The cook was ordered to salt and 
dress them, and the wicked woman ate them up, 
and thought she had eaten little Lily’s lungs and 
liver. 

The poor child was now all alone in the forest, 
and in such distress, that she trembled all over. 

She looked and looked at the leaves upon the 
trees, and did not know how to help herself. At 
last she began to run over the sharp stones, and 
through the briers and thorns; but though the 
wild beasts passed her on her way, yet they did 
her no harm. She ran as long as her feet could 
carry her, and night was about to close in, when 
she saw a little house, and went in to rest her- 
self. Inthe house everything was small—small, 
but pretty and neat, as nobody can tell. In it 
stood a little table spread with white, and seven 
little plates apon it, every plate with its spoon, 
and seven little knives and forks, and seven cups 
besides. Against the walls were seven little 


beds ranged all along, and seven little sheets on | 
Little Lily, being very | 


them, white as snow. 
hungry and thirsty, ate out of every plate a little 
eresses and bread, and drank out of every cup a 
drop of wine—for she did not wish to take the 
whole away from one only. After that, because 
she was so tired, she lay down on one of the lit- 
tle beds ; bat none of them fitted—one was too 
leug, another was too short, but at last the 


sexenth was just the size. She laid herself down | 


in it, and after saying her prayers, fell fast asleep. 
When it was quite dark, came the masters of 
the house, whe were seven dwarfs who dug and 


delved for ore in the mountains. They lighted 
their seven little candles, and by the light they | 
saw that somebody had been in the house—for | 
nothing was standing in the same order that | 
they had left it. The first said—“ Who has | 
been sitting in my chairie?’ The second— | 
“Who has been eating off my platie?’ The 
third—* Who has been taking a bite out of my 
cookie’ The fourth— Who has been eaung 
my cresses ?”’ The fifth—who has been using 
my forkie?’ The sixth—* Who has been cut- 
ting with my knifie?’’ The seventh—* Who 
has been drinking out of my ecuppie?’ Then 
the first looked round and saw a little hollow in 
his bed, and said—* Who has been in my 
betidie !”” The others came running and cried— 
“fomebody has been lying in mine, too!” But 
the seventh, when he looked into his bed, beheld 
dittle Lily, who was lying there fast asleep. 
Then he called the others, who came running up 
sand cried aloud for very wonder, and held up 
‘their seven little candles to look at little Lily. 
“OQ, goodness!” they exclaimed, “what a beau- 
tiful child!” And so great was their delight, 
that they could not think of waking her up, but 
let her sleep on in the little bed. And the 
seventh dwarf, hove about, slept with his com- 
panions, and so passed the night. 

When it was morning, little Lily awoke, and 
when she saw the seven little men, she was 
greatly afraid. But they were kind and gentle 
to her, and asked—‘* What is your name ?” 

“My name is little Lily,” she answered. 

“ How did you come into our house ?” asked 
the little men once more. 

Then the child told how her stepmother had 
tried to put her to death, but that the servant 
had spared her life, and after that, she had run the 
whole day, till at last she had come to their little 
cottage. 

“If you will manage our house for us,” said 
the dwarfs, “cook, make the beds, sew and 
stitch, and keep everything clean and tidy, you 
may stay with us, and you shall never want for 
anything.” 

Little Lily p d, and d with them. 
She kept their house in the best order. Every 
morning they went to the mountains in search of 
ore; in the evening they came back, and their 
meal must be ready for them. All the day 
through the maiden was alone, but the good 
little dwarfs warned her, and said : 

“Take care of your stepmother, who will 
soon learn that you are here. Therefore, let 
nobody in.” 

Now the queen, who thought she had eaten 
little Lily’s lungs and liver, never dreamed but 
that she was the first and fairest lady in the 
world. So she stood before her glass, and said : 


“* Glass, glass, that hangs on the wall, 
Who in the land is fairest of all?” 





But the glass answered : 


“Lady queen, thou art fair as may be; 
But little Lily who lives in the glen, 
Over the hills, with the seven wee men, 
Is a thousand times fairer still than thee.”” 

Then she was afraid, for she knew that the 
glass never spoke untruth. She also saw that 
her servant had deceived her, for that little Lily 
was still alive. So she hated poor little Lily 
so much the more, and set about devising some 
fresh plan for her destruction ; for as long as she 
was not, for certain, the fairest in the land, she 
could not rest. She colored her face, put on the 
dress of an old pedler-woman, and made herself 
so that no one could have known her. 

In this disguise, she went across the seven 
mountains to the cottage of the seven dwarfs, 
knocked at their door, and cried : 

“Fine wares to sell, cheap and good—fine 
wares to sell!” 

Little Lily peeped out of the window, and 
said : 

“Good day, my good woman! 
you got to sell?” 

“Good wares, pretty wares,” said she; 
“snoods of all colors, my pretty maid.” 

With that, she took out one that was made of 
parti-colored silk. 

“T may let the honest woman in,” thought 
little Lily, and thereupon undid the bolt, and 
bought the pretty snood. 

“Child,” said the old woman, “how pretty 
you look! Come, I'll put it on nicely for you.” 

Little Lily had no suspicion ; so she stood up 
and let her fasten on the snood. But the old 
woman threw it hastily over her neck, and 
pulled—and pulled so hard, that at ast little 
Lily lost her breath and sank down as if she 
were dead. 

“Take that, for Being the fairest!” said the 
old lady, as she hurried away. 

Not long after, at eventide, the seven dwarts 
came home, and great was their dismay to find 
their dear little Lily lying on the ground as if 
she was dead. They lifted her up and cut the 
snood asunder, upon which she began once more 
to breathe, and by little and little came back to 
life. When the dwarfs heard what had happened, 
they said : 

“The old pedler-woman was certainly the 
queen—iake care not to let anybody in when we 
are not with thee!” 

Now the wicked woman, when she got home, 
went to her glass and asked : 


What have 


“* Ginas, glass, that hangs on the wall, 
Who in the land is tairest of all?” 


Then the glass answered : 


‘* Lady queen, thou art fair as may be; 
But little Lily who lives in the glen, 
Over the ills, with the seven wee ee, 
is @ tho id times fairer still than thee. 





When the wicked queen heard this, all. the 
blood ran to her heart, she was so dismayed ; for 
she knew ate? that little Lily was alive again. 
| « But now,” she said, “I will fall upon a 
| plan to destroy her without fail.” And with the 
witch’s arts, she made a poisoned comb. 
| Then she dressed herself in the disguise of an 
| old woman, and away she went over the seven 
mountains to the house of the seven dwarfs 
| knocked at their door, and cried : 
| “ Fine wares to sell—cheap and good !” 

Little Lily looked out, and said : 
| ‘Pass on your way, good woman; I dare not 
let anybody in.” 








| “Nobody can blame you for looking, at least,” 








———— 


said the old woman, as she drew out the aeons 
comb and held it up. 

The simple child was so taken with it, that she 
let herself be befooled, and opened the door. 
When she had looked at the comb and fingered 
it every way, the old woman said: 

“ Now I will put in the comb nicely for you!” 

Poor, innocent little Lily gave the old woman 
leave ; but sfcely had it been fixed in her hair, 
when the poison began to work, and she fell 
senseless on the ground. 

“Thou paragon of beauty, now is thy fate 
sealed !” said the wicked woman, and went away. 

By good luck, it was not far from evening 
when the seven dwarfs came home. When they 
beheld little Lily lying on the ground as if she 
was dead, they at once suspected her wicked 
step-mother. They therefore made a search, and 
found the poisoned comb; and when they had 
drawn it out, little Lily came to herself again, 
and told them what had passed. Then they 
entreated her once more to be on her guard, and 
not to open the door to any one. 

As soon as she got home, the queen stationed 
herself before the glass, and said: 





“ Glass, glass, that hangs on the wall, 
Who in the land is tairest of ail?” 
Then it answered as before. 

When she heard the glass speak this way, she 
trembled and shook with rage. 

“ Lily shall die,” she exclaimed, “ though it 
costs me my own life !’”’ 

With this, she went into a secret chamber and 
there made an apple that looked beautiful on the 
outside—white it was, with rosy cheeks—so that 
whoever gazed on it, longed for it; but inside 
one half of it was so poisoned, that whoever took 
the smallest piece into his mouth, was sure to die. 

When the apple was ready, she painted her 
face, disguised herself as a peasant woman, and 
so away she went to the cottage of the seven 
dwarfs. She knocked, and little Lily looked out 
of the window and said : 

“I dare not let anybody in; the seven dwarfs 
have forbidden me.” 

“Very well,” answered the peasant woman ; 
“T only want to get quit of my apples. There 
is one as a present for you.” 

“No,” said little Lily, “I dare not take any- 
thing.” 

“O, I suppose you think it poisonous!” said 
the old woman. “Look you! I will cut the 
apple in two. Do you eat the red cheek, and I 
will eat the white.” And as she said this, she 
held out the poisoned half of the apple. 

Little Lily felt a great longing for the beauti- 
ful apple ; and when she saw the peasant woman 
eat a piece of it, she could resist no longer, but 
took the poisoned half. Scarcely had she taken 
a bite of it, when she fell down dead. The 
queen laughed, and said, triumphantly : 

“White as snow—red as blood—black as 
ebony! this time the dwarfs cannot waken you 
again.” 

And when she inquiced as before of the glass 
at home, it answered at last: 

“ Lady queen, in the land thou art fairest of all.’’ 


Then she was satisfied. 

The seven little men came home at night, as 
usual, and found their dear little Lily lying dead 
on the ground. Their grief was excessive. 
They placed her on a bier, and they all seven sat 
around it, mourning for three whole days. After 
that, they would have buried her, but that she 
still looked fresh as a living creature, and still 
retained her beautiful red cheeks. 

“ We cannot bury this still lovely creature in 
the black earth,” they said. And so, by their 
art, they made a transparent coffin of glass, 
where you might see in from every side. 

In this coffin they laid little Lily, and upon it 
wrote her name in golden letters, and that she 
was a king’s daughter. Then they set the coffin 
out upon @ mountain, and one of them always 
sat beside it and kept watch. And the birds 
came, too, and mourned for little Lily—first an 
owl, then a raven, and last of all,a dove. Little 
Lily lay a long time in the coffin, and did not 
change, but looked as though she were asleep— 
for she was still as white as snow, as red as 
blood, and hair as black as ebony. 

Now it fell out that a king’s son went to hunt 
in the forest, and came to the house of the seven 
dwarfs to pass the night there. He saw the 
coffin upon the and the beautiful child 
inside. ‘Then he said to the seven little men : 

“Let me have the coffin; I will give you 
whatever you desire for it.” 

But the little men answered : 

“We would not part with it for all the gold in 
the world.” 

Then he said: “ Do give it me, for I cannot 
live without seeing little Lily—I will honor and 
esteem it as the thing nearest to my heart.” 

Hearing him speak thus, the good dwarfs took 
compassion on him and gave him the coffin, and 
the king’s son ordered his attendants to bear it 
away on their shoulders. It so happened that 
they stumbled over a bush; and with the shock, 
the piece of the poisoned apple which little Lily 
had bitten fell out of her mouth, and she came 
to life again. Then she raised herself up and 
said—*t Kind heavens! where am I?” 

“Thou art with me!” cried the king’s son, 
full of joy ; and he told her what had happened. 
“Come with me to my father’s castle, and thou 
shalt be my bride.” 

Little Lily consented, and their marriage was 
celebrated with great solemnity and splend 

Now little Lily’s step-mother was invited along 
with the rest to the feast, and when she had 
decked herself in her finest attire, she said to her 
glass : 


“* Glass, glass, that hangs on the wall, 
Who in the land is fairest of all?” 











Then the glass answered - 


“* Lady queen, thou art fair as fir may be, 
But the young queen's a thousand times faire than 
thee.’ 


At this, her rage was terrible. When she en- 
tered the castle and saw little Lily, she stood 
stock still with terror and dismay. Meanwhilea 
pair of iron slippers, heated in a fierce fire, were 
brought in ; and in these fiery red shoes, the queen 
was made to dance. Nor was she permitted to 
stop, until she had danced herself to death. 
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TO . trcenenmnacctasar cine 

Euwa M.—The jum exp tion ; the trem- 
bling grass, agitation ; the y compentin, the bond of 
love; the white violet, candor. 

Curewt.— Law is dilatory everywhere. A lawsuit between 
the elector of Brandenburg and the city of Nuremberg, 
which was commenced in the year 1526, was concluded 
a as year 1760, and many others were of equal dura- 





a —The following is a practical test of the fitness 
of a new house for occupancy Place a plateful of 
fresh lime, previously weighed, in exch apartment, shut 
all the doors and windows, and leave it for four-and 
twenty hours. Then have the lime weighed; and if it 
should prove ove per cent. beavier than when it was 
first placed in the newly built house, it is a certain 
proof that it cannot yet be occupied with safety 

Querist.—About the age of thirty-six the lean man gen- 
erally becomes fatter, and the fat man leaver. 

Srarician.—We see it stated that - valuation of real 
estate in the city of New York is .230,656, which is 
an increase of rising twenty-five millions in valuation 
over 1859. 

L. D.—The wars of the Roses, that is, of the houses of 
York and Lancaster, commenced in 1455, and desvlated 
England with little intermission during thirty years. 
It caused twelve pitched battles, and cost the country 
the lives of nearly two hundred thousand of its inhab- 
itante, ort whom were one hundred nobles of the 
hi 

= invaumes? I Lowell, Mass.—The variations of temperature 
at Nice are extreme, and consumption is very common 
among the natives. 

Mepicus.—Drs. Behrend and Sieber recommend the medi- 
cival use of sugar as a curative means of great value in 

jarrhoea—one in a child aged three years, aud another 
in acbild aged four years, in which Hh half an ounce of 
powdered white sugar given every hour, soon guve a 
favorable turn to symptoms of extreme gravity, which 
bad long resisted all the ordinary means of cure. It is 
believed there are many conditions of diarrhea, 
ularly those in which there is # putretactive tendenc y 
7 the secretions, where sugar will prove a valuable 


R. O, New York.—If you shrink from such an attack 
you are unfit for the triais of authorship. ‘* Abuse,’ 
says Dr. Johnson, ‘is often of service. There is voth- 
ing so dangerous to an author as silence; his name, 
like # shuttiecock, must be beat backward and forward, 
or it falls to the ground.” 

Mecuanic.—A dry needle will float on Msn nh laid care- 
fully upon it, owing to the lsion, or 
cali * tue spuere of repulsion,’ : wernuen | ‘ne surtace of 
the steel and the 

M. F., Boston.—A physician of this city is of the opinion 
that culeined charcoal, in doses of one tablespoonful 
morning and eveuing, ty ap excellent rewedy aguinst 
the disease now prevaient among the cattle. 








JEROME BONAPARTE. 

The recent death of Jerome Bonaparte, the 
last of Napoleon the Great’s brothers, is quite too 
interesting an event for us to pass over it in 
silence. He was born in the year 1795, and 
commenced his career in the French navy. In 
1803, the ship to which he was attached visited 
this country, and young Jerome, falling in love 
with Miss Elizabeth P of Baltimore, 
married her. With her he sailed for Europe in 
1805, where, shortly after their arrival, their son, 
the present Mr. Jerome B te of Balti 
was born. But Napoleon Bonaparte, determined 
to carve out a brilliant destiny for his brother, as 
well as for himself, refused to permit Jerome’s 
‘American wife to land in France, or to recognize 
the marriage which he disapproved. She re- 
turned to the United States, and in 1807, that 
marriage having been annulled, Jerome married 
Frederika Caroline of Wurtembury, a very ami- 
able woman, who died twenty-tive years ago. 
The offspring of this marriage were Prince Na- 
poleon Joseph Charles and the Princess Mathilde, 
wife of Prince Demidoff. Soon after his secoud 
marriage, Jerome was made King of Westphalia. 
By an adroit ion, he replenished his ex- 
hausted h He obtained a heavy loan 
from the Jews, giving as an equivalent for their 
money the right of free worship in his dominions, 
a privilege they much coveted, and of which 
they had been denied. Hé incurred the dis- 
pleasure of his illustrious brother during the 
Russian campaign, and retired to his dominions 
until the battle of Leipsic, when he abandoned 
them and joined the queen at Munich. We find 
him at Waterloo fighting gallanudy in the lost 
imperial cause, accompanying the emperor to 
Paris, and imploring in vain to be permitted to 
share his exile at St. Helena. 

He afterwards fixed his residence at Florence, 
where he bore the title of Prince de Montfort, 
conferred on him by his father-in-law the King 
of Wurtemberg, who also settled a pension on 
his wife, which enabled Jerome to keep up his 
establishment while she lived. She died, how- 
ever, in 1836, and his daughter Mathilde is said 
to have made the settlement of a large pension 
on her father, the condition of her bestowing her 
hand on Prince Demidoff. Every one kuows 
that this union is unfortunate, and that they have 
lived apart for several years—Demidoft, who 
hates his wife cordially, refusing to allow her to 
obtain relief in a divorce. 

A foreign correspondent of the Boston Courier 
says: “Ido not think it is generally known in 
America that Prince Jerome was three times 
married. Of the first, to Miss Patterson, when 
he was but a youthful midshipman of nineteen, 
and of the second, to a Princess of Wurtemberg, 
you already know. But it is also true that while 
he resided in Florence as Count de Montfort, be 
contracted a marriage with a noble Florentine 














lady, and lived with her in that city for several | 


years. When his family star was again in the 
ascendant, and he was suinmoned to Paris by his 
august nephew, the family refused to recognize 
this third marriage, it having been contracted 
without their consent, and the lady's position 
was made 60 unpleasantly exceptional, that she 


returned to the palace of her own family in Flor- | 


ence, where she still remains, I believe.” 

In 1847, he obtained permission from Louis 
Philippe to take up a temporary residence in 
Paris “ Here,” says Madame de Marguerittes 
(Italy and the War of 1859), “ gradually Jerome 
continued to rally around him (just as Louis 
Philippe had done at the Palais Royal with the 
elder Bourbons) all the disaffected, and so to pre- 
pare partizans for his nephew. Although the 
revolution of 1848 which drove Louis Philippe 
from the throne would have occurred from other 
causes, there is no doabt but that Jerome's jucdi- 


cious management had contributed to inspire the | 


multitade with a yearning towards the Bonaparte 
dynasty. His nephew, Louis Napoleon, recog- 


uized and rewarded his devotion by appointing 





him, in 1848, Governor of the Invalides and 
Marshal of France. 


honored by 


In 1851, he was still further 
being reinstated in his rights as 
prince of the royal blood ; in recognition of which 
rights he was allowed a suitable establishment, 
and @ separate civil list—the Palais Koval in 
Paris, and Mendon and Villiers le Bel being 
assigned as his residences.” 

* His first wife,” says the New York World, 
“still resides in Baltimore, and through a life 
that is now long she has remained faithful to her 
first and only marriage vows, whose annulment 
she would never acknowledge, while her taithless 
and weak husband, whether in the Wescphalian 
Court or the Palais Royal, has forgotten bouh his 
first and last, and, dying, bears no nobler ttle 
than the last of the family of the Corsican.” 

eines a - 
OUR NATIONAL PROGRESS. 

At the period of the Revolution, our popula- 
tion did not exceed 3,000,000, and now it is 
nearly 30,000,000! In 1850, our total popula. 
tion was 23,191,876, and we had about 1000 
miles of telegraph in operation. The census 
which is now being taken is expected to show 
that our population will number about 30,000,000, 
We have excelled, in this important particular, 
by rapidity of increase, any other nation, ancient 
ormodern. At the Revolution, we had but thir- 
teen States ; now we have thirty-three States and 
seven ‘Lerritones. Our commerce, iu 1791, was 
valued at $52,000,000 imports, and $19,000,000 
exports. in 1858, it amounted to the enormous 
sum of $282,613,150 in imports, and $324,644,421 
in exports (specie included). Our exports of 
cotiun alone—a product entirely new since the 
Revolution—reached the unprecedented value of 
$131,386,561. Our common schools now edu- 
cate 4,000,000 of individuals annuaily. ‘Lhe 
geographical features of our country show that 
the mean breadth of the United States, trom we 
Auiantic to the Pacitic, is 2480 miles; length 
from north to south, 1840; land frontier, 4070; 
sea coast, 5430; lake shore, 1250 ; navigation of 
the Mississippi and its tributaries, 22,000, 
public iands are worth, ut $1 25 per acre, 
$1,250,000,000 ; while our manufactures and 
mining produce in 1850 amounted to the sum of 
$1,013,336,463. ‘Lhe agricultural produce in 
1850 reached the large sum of $1,600,000,000, 
and our real and personal estate figured up to 
$9,000,000,000. ‘Lhe lust three items have been 
largely increased since the census of 1850; and 
at least one-fourth niay be safely added to the 
totals. Our manufactures at that time employed 
2,000,000 of persons, at an annual cost of 
$233,000,000 for labor. 


Our 





A LION STORY. 

The Seybouse of Algiers publishes a letter 
from Humman-Mescouun, a frequented watering- 
place in Algeria, giving an account of a tion 
hunt which had just taken place there. ‘The 
Arabs and bathers, most of whem are Christians 
or Jews, having been several times alarmed by 
the roaring of a lion in the neighborhoud, the 
caid of the district determined to have a yraud 
hunting-party. Accordingly he set otf at the 
head of about a hundred persuns, armed with 
guns, pistols, yataghans and spears. ‘hey 
fouud the object of their search in a wood about 
five leagues distant, and attacked him with great 
vigor. ‘Iwo of the party were seriously 
wounded by the lion, and a third tad a wouder- 
ful escape, tor which he was indebted to a must 
voluminous turban. ‘The Arab in question had 
closely followed the lion, then mortaliy wounded, 
into a thicket, when the animal turned on hiw, 
and yot the man’s turbaned head within his jaws ; 
but the hunter slipped lis head out of the tur- 
ban, and firing his pistol at the lion, killed him 
instantaneously, ‘Lhe lion, a fine specimen of 
the black species, weighed about six hundred 
pounds, and had received no less than thirty-tive 
balls in citewens ean pants of his bony. 


~*_—o-— © 
A ineanie axpd A Biunper.—The express 
train on the New York Central Railroad going 
eastward on the Fourth of July, ran over a 
drunken man lying on the track just east of 
Lyons, and killed him. When some laborers 
discovered the body, they went to the stativn, 
three miles distant, to report. While they were 
gone, another train ran over the remains of the 
man, cutting up the body stil more. 
=. a ‘a 
Texas Nanops.—The editor of the Texas 
Democrat, who has been engaged in tuking the 
ceusus in Brazoria county, suys that he fouud six 
planters whose landed interest in’ this State 
amounts to 360,668 acres of land ; they together 
own 27,981 head of cattle, and last year ramed 
74,500 bushels of corn; the aggregate wealth of 
the six amounts to $2,002,323. 
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A tTastEruL Memoniar.—Paimer, the gifted 
New York sculptor, has designed the head-stwne 
of a lady who suffered louy, and was sustaiued 
by religious trust; it Consists of a Cross, whence 
depends an anchor, suspended by a wreath of 
ivy—emblematic of Hope sustained by Fauh 
through the consecrated bund of Love. 
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Increasing Consumrtion or CoTtox.— 
It is estimated that the additional number of cot- 
ton mills which will be put in operauon in Eng 
land and the United States in 1561 compared with 
| the present year, will consume 360,000 bales of 
| cotton. 


soci ~~’ _ 

France ,—The amount of the annual increase 
of the public debt of France under Napoleon 
ILL. is stated at $50,000,000 
means that there shall be a strong sem)-annual 


The emperor 


interest taken in the stability of hus ey yvernment. 
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Tar Nacticat Scnoo. —Governor Banks 
| has by proclamation, established the anchorage 
| of the ship Massachusetts and schooner Wave 
1560 


| in Nantasket Bay, until November, |, 

| au —-——-—- 

| Sigsivicast.—The Rassian government has 

| contracted fur an enormous supply of shot and 

shell, for whose especial benetit, who knows ' 
cece ED OEID 

Sare.—The man who was lost ip siumer, 


found his way out on a night mare 
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A SINGULAR ¢ CASE. 

France, of all the countries in the world, is that 
in which the most singular suicides occur, and to 
the long list of eccentric self-murderers which it 
has furnished, we mest now add another of a 
very singular complexion. A Mrs. C—— has 
been living for ten years ina pretty little house 
on the road from Paris to Sevres. She kept bat 
one old female servant, rarely went out, and was 
continually occupied in reading and writing. 
This ol lady—she was about sixty-four years 
old—said she was engaged in literary labors, 
was a gay and cheerful persen, and no ene sus- 
pected her of entertaining suicidal ideas. Not- 
witl Jing this a ‘y of police was 
summoned one fine morning recently to verify 
the fact that she had hang herself im her bed- 
reom. The public functionary found on a table 
in her room the fellowing curious lewer, endorsed 
“My Last Will:” 

“J am disgusted with life, and am resolved to 
mitke an end of myself, as the proverb says, ‘no 
sooner taken than huey,’ that ts to say that £ 
shall immediately execate the resolve I have just 
taken. I shall not falsify this proverb, which is 
an allusion, and which ewes its erigin to the 
tragic end of three members of parliainent— 
Brisson, Larcher and Tardif—who, in the days 
of the League, were arrested at 9 o'clock, by 
order of the Sixteen, confessed at 10 and hung 
at 14, on the 16th of November, 1691. I must 
confess, moreoxer, that J have always had a greav 
predilection for folks that hawe beea hanged. in 
the first case of my library is a mapascript work 
composed by myself. It is a history of all the 
celebrated persons whe have been hanged. & 
should also avow that the idea of hanging my- 
self never occurred to me; only 1 began to be 
terribly weary of losing my taste for everything, 
even for reading, my tavorite recreation. Sud- 
denly the idea of hanging occurred w me, and I 
only snatch time to write this letter and then 
tinish my existence. IJ desire that the rope which 
sliall serve my purpese shall be divided among 
the neighbors of the two houses adjoining mine ; 
that all my property shall be turned into cash ; 
that from the sum it yields, a yearly pension of a 
thousand francs shall be paid to my old servant, 
and that the rest of my inheritance shall be in- 
vested in such a way as to be divided into ten 
egual parts, to be distributed to the first ten poor 
fuimilies of which a member, father, mother, son, 
daughter, brother, or sister, shall be hanged, 
from and after my decease. The functionary, 
mayor, commissary of police, or other higher 
official agent who shall verify my suicide is 
charged with the of the of 
this letter, which J declare to be my sole and 
valid testament.” 

Untortunately for the families of the prospec- 
tive victims of the rope, the old lady only pos- 
sessed a life-rent, which expired completely 
with her. 











“Man anp WIFE pROwNED.— Francis 
Swazy and his wife, passengers on canal boat 769 
of the Lehigh canal, were drowned on Saturday, 
30th ult, at lock 33, by accidentally falling from 
the stern of the bout.” Mr. Swazy was standing 

against the tiller, with his wife beside him, when 
frvin some cause it suddenly turned, precipitating 
both into the water. Dhey resided in Newark.” 

We find the above in our-exchanges. It was 
asad accident, bat the simplicity of the reporter 
is somewhat curious. He says “ Mr. Swazy was 
standing against the tiller,” when “from some 
cause it suddenly turned.” Why, the cause and 
effect are stated in the same sentence. ‘Tillers 
ave expressly made to turn by a pressure against 
them. ‘The report was evidently the work of a 
penny-a-lincr who worked out an additienal line 
-by his supererogatory remark. 





Srroxc Laxycuace.—A Wisconsin farm 
mortgager writes to the Milwaukie Free Demo- 
crat: “ If there ever was anything that could in 
truth be said to have been conceived in sin and 
brought forth in iniquity, it is this same La 
Crosse and Milwaukie railroad! Every tie lies 
imbedded in seme poor man’s hearthstone—every 
spike has beeu driven deep into the atkections 
that cluster around beme and its attractions, and 
every bridge hangs suspended by chords that 
‘have been torn, with a ruthless clutch, from the 
bosom of consanguinity and love. 





Our oriGinaL Novecetres.—By referring 
to our published list of books in another column, 
it will be seen that we offer a large variety of en- 
tertaining stories from able pens. Every one of 
these romances was written expressly for us, and 
is gotten up in the neatest and most agreeable 
form. We sead any siz of them that may be se 
lected, to one address, for one dollar. Enclose 
the money te this office,enumerating those that 
are desired, and the books will be seut by rewrn 
-of mail; the postage we pay in full. 





Paris Tueatres.—The receipts of the Paris 
theatres, for one quarter of the current year, are 
Officially stated at 5,198,104 francs, or consider- 
ably more than a million of dollars. The in- 
crease over the proceeds of the corresponding 
quarter, in 1859, is 1,125,550 francs. Five mil- 
lions of francs spent for theatrical amusement in 
three inouths is a se figure. 





Mapame Riszen. —This great Italian ac 
tress has been ‘giving recitations in French at 
Paris, preliminary to playing a part in a French 
play, but the critics are very severe on her pro- 
nunciation. She gives the sounds of eu to that 
difficult French « which foreigners rarely get the 
hang of. 


SSS 
A Treism —One of the old writers says, “A 
fool can ask more questions than a wise man can 
answer; but a wise man cannot ask more ques- 
tions: than he will find a fool ready to answer.” 





Procrese! vE.—The latest imported Yankee- 
ism, says Punch, is, that a Yankee no longer 
marries a yeung critter now, he “ annexes ” her. 

—_—_ ¢ wea 


THE AGE OF | MACHINERY. 

We doubt if this age differs from all the other 
ages in any one particular so mach as in being 
the age of machinery. In the past civilization, 
much as they accomplished, excelling usin many 


| particulars, machinery did not come into general 


use, or it was of the simplest character. At the 
highest point ot Egyptian civilization wheat was 
groed by women in a hand mill made of two 
stones ; or, at best, by larger stones turned by 
oxen. The fine linen of Egypt was span from a 


| hand distaff, and weve in a loom of the simplest 


description. Thousands cf men were employed 
in works which would now be done almost en- 
tirely by machinery. Now, machinery does a 
large proportion of all oar work, and is every 
day coming imto wider use. Machines make al- 
most everything, and machines make machines. 
lf we travel, the steam engine propels as. Our 
feod is prepared by complex machinery. Oar 
clothing is spun, woven, and sewed by machines. 
Machines knit our stockings, and do the largest 
part of the work in making our shoes. The pin 
that fastens our garments is completely made, 
headed, pointed, and polished, by a series of 
machines. The hook and eye are made from the 
reel of wire by a machine which seems to possess 
human intelligence. Unless our readers are very 
considerate, they scarcely know how much they 
are indebted to machinery. ‘The paper you hold 
in your hand has come through a long series of 
machinery. It has passed through the cotton- 
gin—a very simple, but most important inven- 
tion ; few have done more for modern civiliza- 
tion. Ithas been squeezed in the cotton press. 
it has been carded, spun, woven, worn to rags ; 
then washed, picked in pieces, bleached, ground 
to pulp, squeezed through rollers, and finally 
come out an endless sheet of white paper. The 
linen and hempen portions have passed through 
their peculiar processes. Then come type-mak- 
ing machines, and printing machines, and with 
some little brain labor, which cannot yet be done 
by machinery. 





A ROMANTIC STORY. 

The Richmond Despatch chronicles a romantic 
story, derived from a geutleman for many years 
engaged in the prosecution of military claims, 
whe obtained the particulars from a descendant 
of the parties that form the subject of the narra- 
tive. Early in the revolutionary war a man 
named Lane enlisted in a company raised at 
Manchester, Va., to serve three years. The 
company went north and joined Washington’s 
army. ‘Taking part in all the previous battles, 
Lane was severely wounded at Brandywine or 
Germantown, and during the battle and after was 
taken care of by a brother soldier to whom he 
had become greatly attached, and who belonged 
to the same company as himself. The term of 
service having expired, these two soldiers were 
discharged and returned home, devoted and in- 
separable friends. In the meantime the tide of 
war rolled on to the South, and they again en- 
listed to serve in General Lincoln’s army, at that 
time engaged in the siege of Savannah. In that 
siege they did their duty bravely. Atlast Lane’s 
comrade was wounded in turn, and was carried 
off the field in the arms of his devoted friend. 
While ander the care of the surgeon it was dis- 
cevered that his brave and tender companion 
was a woman! It appears that she had formed 
astrong attachment fur Lane, whom she acci- 
dentally met, but made so little impression upon 
him that he did not recognize her when he after- 
ward met her disguised as a soldier. She was 
in despair when Lane enlisted, and under the in- 
spiration ef affection she fled from her parents, 
donned the Continental uniform and followed 
him to the wars. What ensued was a proper 
finale to such a ‘Lhe woman 
recovered, and as soon as the twain were released 
from captivity they became one. They lived 
many years very happily together, and left sev- 
eral children. Both the man and his wife re- 
ceived pensions until their decease for services 
rendered as soldiers. 


_ 








Wet to Rememper.—Persons residng in 
any part of the country, having sheet music, mag- 
azines, newspapers, or serial works of any Kfna, 
which they desire to have neatly bound, have only 
to address them to this office, enclosing directions, 
and hand the package to the express. The works 
will be bound in the neatest manner, and at the 
lowest rates, and returned in one week. Godey’s 
Magazine, Harper’s New Monthly, Harper’s 
Weekly, Peterson’s Magazine, Atlantic Monthly, 
London Illustrated News, Punch—in short, all 
and every serial work is bound as above. 





Tue Pewssytvaxra Orr Weiis.— The 
Titusville Gazette, printed in the Pennsylvania 
oil region, mentions the successful sinking of 
several new oil wells One in Warren yields a 
barrel of excellent oil every hour and three- 
quarters, without pumping. Another gives out 
eighteen barrels per day, and a number of others 
are mentioned as yielding handsomely. 





Westerns Crors.—The Cincinnati Gazette 
sums up crop prospects thus: “It is safe to esti- 
mate the crops, in the agyregate, at a full aver- 
age, and including all the wheat-growing States 
in the West, the yield is fully twice as large as 
that of 1859.” 





Tux Crors.—Reports concerning the crops 
South continue to improve. The yield at the 
West is acknowledged to be excellent, and there 
is little doubt that the whole country will be 
blessed by abundant harvests. 











Broxken-HEARTED — One thousand young 
and lovely females at the departure of Japanese 
Tommy. Dry your eyes, littl dears, Du 
Chailla may succeed in bringing over a live 
Gorilla. 





Kart Formes.—Karl Formes, it is reported, 
is about to settle in Coburg, where the grand 


Suegt Moew — Bound in neat and cheap style { duke has recently given him a plot of ground to 


at this office and returned in one week. 





Aw wonoraste Pepicres.— Printers are 
probably descendants of the Incas. 





build upor. 





$3.—The Flag of our Union and The Welcome 
Guest are sent together for $3 per year. 








EDITORIAL INKDROPS. ] 

One of the Japanese left sick in New York has | 
since died and been buried. 

Mr. Charles Goodyear, the great India-rabber 
manufacturer, is dead. 

The first bale of new cotton from Texas this 
year was sent to New York. 

The wheat harvest in western New York is 
gladdening the farmers’ hearts. 

A shark was caught off Madison, Ct., lately, 
weighing three hundred pounds. 

The King of Naples will grant a liberal consti- 
tution. Too late, old fellow ! 

A compositor on the Wilmington (N. C.) Her- 
ald, lately set 1452 ems in an hour. 

Successful experiments have been made with 
General James’s rifled cannon, lately. 

Mr. Proctor has been so successful in England 
that he remains there some time yet. 

Mrs. McMahon is going to England to try her 
fortune on the British stage. 

Hanging a man yeu don’t like in effigy is an 
act of puerility and meanness. 

We wonder if all the world will go mad after 
the young Prince of Wales ? 

The Grand Trunk Railway Co. intend suing 
the Great Eastern S hip Co. for d 

To improve a narrow street, run a horse rail- 
road th ‘h it and supp’ the sidewalks. 

Mr. Edwin Booth was recently married to Miss 
Mary Devlin, the charming actress. 

Another bearded woman has been discovered 
in Lewis county, Ky. Barnum! 

In Chicago they think they can make gas out 
of a certain stone found there. 

It you would hear a sweet and pleasant echo, 
speak sweetly and pleasantly. 

Every anniversary of a birthday is the dispel- 
ling of a dream. 

The broken word, the sped arrow, past life and 
neglected opportunity never return. 

The Chicago Zouave Cadets are a splendidly 
drilled and well-ordered force. 

Trusting <o luck is trusting to time and time is 
most unreliable. 

The vain man idolizes himself; yet he cannot 
bear his own company. 

In England the volunteer fever is up to the 
highest point everywhere. 

Listen to no ill of a friend and speak no iil of 
an enemy. 











THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 

A letter from a gentleman now resident in 
Paris says: ‘There seems to be a great disposi- 
tion in the French to visit England at present, 
and a greater number than usual of English are 
coming over to France. This interchange of 
visits and the intimacies which spring out of 
them, are tending to remove prejudices which are 
the growth of our mutual ignorance of each 
other. A few weeks since a wholesale dealer of 
Paris applied to me for an introduction or two in 
Enyland, whither he was going for the first time, 
and on his return he called to express to me the 
satisfaction he had_gxperienced. In the course 
of our conversation he remarked that he had 
found the greatest prejudice against Frenchmen 
among those persons who had never been in 
France, and that, on the contrary, he invariably 
experienced the greatest civility from those Eng- 
lishmen who had travelled in his native country. 
I met another person, a few days ago, who had 
returned from England. He had been quite no- 
torious among his acquaintance for his hostile 
feeling towards Englishmen, and for being in fa- 
vor of going to war with them. On his return, 
on being asked whether he retained his former 
opinions, he replied, ‘ No; I have so completely 
changed my views about England and the Eng- 
lish, that I hardly dare confess my present feel- 
ings to my friends.’ Let us only have a few 
years of the operation of the new treaty, and the 
old feelings between the two countries will, like 
this individual’s, be entirely changed.” 





Tue Oxycenatep Bitters.—In nearly all 
of the so-called “bitters ’’ which are offered to 
the public, there is one most deleterious ingredi- 
ent, viz.—spirituous liquors; indeed, it forms 
their usual basis. Now it is a well-known fact 
in medical treatment, that all such articles, 
though they may produce a momentary tonic 
effect, yet there is sure to fullowa reaction as de- 
bilitating as the first effect is bracing. This is 
not the case with the celebrated Oxygenated 
Bitters, which do not contain one drop of spirit- 
uous liquors, but are compounded upon pure 
scientific and chemical principles. The success 
of these bitters in all cases of dyspepsia, acidity 
of the stomach, general debility of the system, 
and like weaknesses, has won for them an envi- 
able reputation, until they are becoming through- 
out this country a household necessity. S. W. 
Fowle & Co., Boston, are the manufacturers, 
but the bitters are sold everywhere, in town or 
country. 





Tue Coorer Institute, N. Y.— We are 
glad to see that this noble institute, founded by 
Peter Cooper, is a complete success. It seems, 
from the report presented at the first anniversary, 
that the income from rents had been snfficient to 
maintain a free reading-room, a picture gallery, 
a school of design for women, and classes of in- 
struction in various branches of science and art. 
During the past session these advantages had 
been shared by about two thousand pupils. 

Proritan_e.—The fund of the Smithsonian 
Institute, Washington, amounts to $650,000, 
and the interest annually derived is $38,325. The 
expenditures amount to about $33,000, including 
$9000 for salaries, $9000 for publications, ete. 

a 





Tuat’s tuk Way.—A storekeeper on Union 
Bar, Fraser River, was fined by Judge Bighbie 
£100, or in detault of payment, to six months’ 
imprisonment, for selling liquor to Indians. 





woe 


Comrarative.—An exchange says, the most 





dignified, glorious aad lovely work of nature is j 
woman, the next is man, then Berkshire pigs. 


—-- +e 


A Composer DEAD.—Gordigiani, said to be 


one of the better class of Italian composers, has | | 


recently died in Florence. | 


Forciqu Mtems. 


A convention has been signed between Austria, 
England and the Porte, for a submarine tele- 


| graph between Ragusa and Alexandria 


The damage occasioned by the bombardment 
of Palermo is estimated by the journals of that 
place, at more than twenty millions of ounces 
(£10,320,000). 

The Paris letter in the Daily News says it is 
contirmed on all hands that General Lamoriciere 
is heartily sick of the pope's service, and ouly 
awaits a decent opportunity to get away. 

The Inverness Courier says, we have to record 
the death of our venerable townsman, General J. 
Mackenzie, the oldest officer in the British army, 
who expired at his house in Academy Street, in 
the ninety-seventh year of his age. 

A railway has just been inaugurated by the 
Prince Regent of Prussia, from Konigsbarg to the 
Russian frontier, ninety-four miles in length. At 
Eydikhunen it joins the Russian line from that 
plaee to St. Petersbargh. 

A Shanghae letter of April £9 mentions the 
death of Rev. R. Lowrie, one of the missionaries 
of the American Presbyterian Mission. Also 
the sudden decease of Captain MeLillan, master 
of the American ship Fanny McHenry. 

Ninety-three French paper makers have peti- 
tioned the Senate, praying for a heavy daty on 
the exportation of rags, and in favor of restrict. 
ing other nations from participating, so far as 
rags are concerned, in the benefits of the Com- 
mercial treaty with England. 

When Garibaldi went on board the English 
ship Hannibal to meet the Neapolitan command- 
er, he wore the full uniform of a Piedmontese 
general, but his usual working dress includes 
nothing more ornamental than a red flanvel shirt, 
a slouched hat, and a colored cravat. 

A portrait bust, in marble, of Grace Darling, 
the heroine of Ferne Island, Northumberland, 
who rescued the crew of the Forfurshire steamer, 
wrecked in 1838, has been executed by Mr. Da- 
vid Dunbar, of Carlisle. This is the fourth bust 
of the same subject made by the same artist. 

The King of Sardinia has sent to the F.cach 
emperor, as a present for the Prince Imperial, 
eight beautiful small Sardinian horses. The day 
after their arrival in Paris they were sent to Fon- 
tainbleau under the care of an equerry of King 
Victor Emmanuel. They all had heusings of 
scarlet, with a gold band round the edge, and the 
cipher of the emperor at the corners. 


_ — 


Dewdrops of Wisdom, 


Be independ but not ungentlemanly. 

Riches have sometimes made good men worse, 
but never bad men better. 

A person of uncultivated mind has no resource 
but in the society of others. 

They that laugh at everything and they that 
fret at everything, are fools alike. 

Truth is not realized to us, but by a conform- 
ity of our wills to its discoveries. 

Humility of mind is neither arrived at, retain- 
ed, nor increased by comparing ourselves with 
others. 

As to flattery, the current commodity of the 
world on which fashion lives and thrives, it is, 
at most, a lie in its best clothes. 

Love may exist without jealousy, although 
this is rare; but jealousy may exist without love, 
and this is common. 

Be careful how thou sayest anything of the 
absent, which thou shouldst be unwilling they 
should hear, if present. 

Nothing worth having is to be obtained with- 
out labor, and the proportion of outlay enhances 
the valuation of the return. 

The gleeful laugh of happy children is the best 
home music, and the graceful figures of child- 
hood are the best statuary. 

Pride is the devil’s stratagem, who, like an 
expert wrestler, usually gives a man a lift before 
he gives him a throw. 


Personal responsibility is totally independent 
of a large income. Its greatest secret is self- 
respect. Poverty can never degrade it by pre- 
tence or publicity. 

Fame is an undertaker that pays but little at- 
tention to the living, but bedizens the dead, fuyr- 
nishes out their funerals, and follows them to the 
grave. 

We often k of being settled in life—we 
might as well think of casting anchor in the 
midst of the Atlantic ocean, or talk of the per- 
manent situation of a stone that is rolling down 
a hill. 


It is a good state of mind for mortal man when 
he is content to leave no more definite merr - rial 
than the grass, which will sprout kindly and 
speedily over his grave, if we do not make the 
spot barrea with marble. 











Hoker's Budget. 


How many sleeves has a coat of arms? 

Why is a fool like a needle ? 
but no head. 

Itis proposed to bring Ireland over, as we have 
nearly all its population. 

Unless offence is noble, why did Shakspeare 
say ‘th’ offence is rank ?” 

Why are crows the most sensible of birds? 
Because they never complain without caws. 

In southern California they bet a thousand 
head of cattle at once on a horse race. 

Dogs are valuable to tanners on account of the 
immense quantity of bark they yield. 

Why is John Smith like a badly-cooked buck- 
wheat cake? Because he isn't Brown. 

What would this world be without women? 
A perfect blank—like a sheet of paper, not eren 
ruled ! 

Why had a man better lose his arm than a leg ? 
Because, losing bis leg he losee something “to 
boot.” 

Why are dentists naturally of a sad disposi- 
tion? Because they are always looking down in 
the mouth ! 

Metrimonial history is a narrative of many 
words ; but the story of love may be told in a few 
letters ! 

“ Look at Plymouth Rock,” «aid an eloquent 
stump orator in Mississippi, “down there «n old 
Virginny, and weep!” 





He has an eye, 


Wife (complainingly}—I haven’t more than a 
third of the bed. Husband (triamphantly )— 
That's all the law allows you. 

Why was Petrarch more barbarously treated 
by his" mistress than any bard before or since his 
time Because he was the poet Laura-ate 

A Scotchman visiting a churchyard with a 
friend, pointing to a shady, quiet nook, said, 

‘This is the spot where L intend being laid, if 
I'm spared.” 

A new mode of dispersing mobs has lately been 
discovered “ Down East,”’ and it is said to act 
“like a charm.” The mode is to pass round a 
contribution box ! 

A married man, reading in the Press the other 
day, that there was a prospect of the plague vis- 
iting America, said, “ Confound the plague ! 
"ve been livin rf with one for ten years, aud am 
quite used to it.’ 


| night and day. 


Quill and ociseers. 


The addition of vessels to the US. Nawy, 
tween the years 1550 and 1560, 
Six first class new steamers, 
ond class steamers, 10,507 tons; 7 third class 
steamers, 6908 tons; 9 third-class side wheel 
steamers (seven of which were parchased) about 
1000 tons—in all 30 vessels, $2,258 woas, These 
ships are either in commission or in a posinen to 
be reported for seevice in a few days 

The tannel of the Nebraska Tunnel Company 
at Alleghany town, Sierra coanty, California, 
has been carried nearly two thoasand feet through 
solid rock, at a cost of over $46,000. The own- 
ers have been working at it since 1853, and for 
the past two years the work has been carried on 
They have finally strack gravel, 
and the prospects of a rich retam of their work 
is promising 


The Lowa City Reporter counts up from the 





he 
was as follows 
28,548 tons 


» sex 


| most reliahle data one handred and two persons 





killed in that State by the tornado, sixty-five 
houses destroyed other than those blown down at 
Camanche and in Clinton county, while the esti 
mated amount of property reaches about six 
hundred thousand dollars. namber 
wounded in lowa reaches two sane and five 

Alluding to the supposed disappointment of 
Boston with regard to the visit of the Japanese, 
the New York Atlas says: “ Let the Bostonians 
keep perfectly cool, and rest assured that the 
protits of all the trade we shall have with Japan 
fur twenty years, will not amount to one half the 
sum that has been expended im this country, in 
feasting, toadying and boring the embassy. id 

The total amount of appropriations passed by 
both houses of Congress is $45,543,000, added 
to which is the light house approprianon of 
$637,000 ; for private bills, $1,000,000, and for 
permavent appropriations $8,173,000. This 
makes the total appropriations for the next 
tiseal year, $55,353,000, 

Mr. Nicholas Undatch and hie wife, of Balti- 
more went toa picnic on the Fourth, aking with 
them their infant, about six months old. The 
child, as Mrs. Undutch supposed, went to sleep 
in her arms, but it proved to be the “sleep that 
knows no waking,” as it was soon ascertained 
that the child was dead. Cause unknown, 

The Condersport (Pa.) Journal, under a mar- 
riage notice, acknowledges the receipt of four 
quarts of green currants, which it seems to con- 
sider payment in full for the advertisement. The 
announcement is also made that “ We take all 
kinds of produce for marriage notices, where 
money is scarce. 

Some individual who might be better employed, 
and who shows an indefatigable industry worthy 
of something sensible, has discovered that the 
number of grains in a bushel of wheat weighing 
sixty pounds, is upwards of six hundred and 
thirty-nine thousand. 

The trustees of the late Senor D. Joaquin 
Comez, one of the wealthiest merchant. in 
Havana, Cuba, have distributed among various 
charitable institutions $303,000, Besides this, 
Senor Comez, while living, gave $20,000 to the 
sufferers of the late war with Morocco. 

Two five dollar gold picces were found in the 
stomach of an ox, which was recently slaughtered 
in a town in California. The supposition is that 
the animal chewed up some buckskin purse for 
the salt it contained, and thus swallowed the 
money. 

Ten million dollars have been contributed by 
the citizens of Boston toward objects of a public 
nature of a moral, religious or literary character, 
during the last half century, of which we have 
authentic accounts. 

Emigrants continue to pour into New York. 
The number of arrivals make a total of 53,191 
since the commencement of the year, against 
40,003 for a corresponding period in 1859. 

The wool clip of Ohio will amount to about 
nine million pounds, and as it has been sold at 
good prices, it will bring into the State over four 
millions of dollars. 

It is ascertained that the expenses of the joint 
committee of the New York city council, ap- 
pointed to receive the Japanese visitors, will 
amount to upwerd of $100,000. 

The lumbermen of Chicago have resolved to 
send 100,000 feet of lumber to the sufferers by the 
late terrible tornado in Iowa. 

A patriotic insane man, named Charles Berry, 
hanged himself in Dakota county, Minn., lately, 
by tying an American flag about his nec! k. 

Powers now asks $1000 for a bust. The price 
usually paid artists in Italy is from $400 to 
$600, 

The San Francisco Bulletin has been sued for 
$40,000 damages for calling a lawyer Squire 
Dogberry. 

Deaths from heat have been very common at 
the South this season. 








In this ~~ by Rev. Mr. Blaikie, Mr. Daniel Seine to 
Miss Mary J. Frazer. 

By Rev. Mr. Aiden, Mr. William B. Herrick to Miss 
Martha Jane Chittenden 

By Rev. Dr Kobbios, Mr. Frederick F Hall to Mins 
Annie L Stringer 

By Rev. Mr. Kddy, Mr. 
Amanda M. Kimball 

By Rev. Mr Tupper, Mr. Elisha Farnham to Miss © 
Frances Horton 

At Charlestown, Bad Rev Mr ere Mr. Charles D 
V¥. Noyes to Miss Harriet BK. Wil 

At Uambridge. by Kev. Dr Somnen, Mr. George M 
Porter to Mies Eliza A. Housley. of Boston. 

At Chelsea. by Kev. Mr Barrows, Mr Rufas 8. Demott 
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[Written for The Flag of our Unien } 
THE PINB. 


BY LIZZIE MORSE 
When gusty winds whirr in the roaring pine, 
And tossing its hair as if drunken with wine, 
Singing and singing some plaintive bassoon, 
Bach tressy harp wailing and wailing in tune: 
Now faintly and low the soft monotone dies, 
Then shrieking with elfy locks swung in the skies. 
Tell me,  pine-tree, art thou the haunt 
Of spirits, who sigh with » shivering ehant 
O’er hopes whioh the young heart cherished and fed, 
And dreams which alas! in a mockery fled— 
Whose ghosts have now come, all frantic and pale, 
To sigh in thy fringe, O pine, with a wail? 


Xolian pine, on a million of strings 

Thy music awakens and o'er thee rings: 

Now shrilly and loud as a war-note’s rush, 
Then the paean grows soft as a twilight bush; 
Hamming and humming some old love note 


That flowers on the stream with their pale fingers wrote, | 


When it wandered away from their loving embrace, 
To crown with its pearl-foam o later won face. 


O, many an hour ‘neath the pine-tree I ‘ve lain 
On the green-waving hill o’erlooking the plain, 
And the poplars marked, in the windy play, 
Flash up their linings of silver and gray ; 

To the sapphire skies all smiling above, 

And the soft yellow air so mellow with love. 

And athwart it the wild bird, sxuntering, flings, 
The amethyst plumes on the edge of her wings; 
And the brown bee's song, as he swims like a boat 
On the amber sea, has a murmurous note; 

And among all the arches, and all of the aisles, 
Where the sunlight creeps with its golden smiles, 
And Echo steals on with her pale lips apart, 
Comes music that wakens the dreama of the heart— 
Breathing of love, and of hope, and desire, 
Passions which melt all the soul in their fire. 


Silver dews falling among the white flowers, 
Nightingales’ songs in the rose-colored bowers, 
The reeds and the rushes, with moonlight waves, 
By starry winds beaten in musical staves, 

And the twilight rain—O, they all combine 

In the music that plays o'er the emerald pine! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE DEAD MAN'S SIGNATURE. 
BY MARK A. ‘oscoon. 


Tne sun had gone down behind the distant 
hills; even the Inst faint streaks of purple and 
gold which for a time lingered in the western 
horizon, had melted away, and the shades of 
evening were fast comingon. The day had been 
an unusually warm and pleasant one for Decem- 
ber, but a sudden change had taken place in the 
weather; dark, angry, windy clouds. had arisen 
in the north, and were fast crecping over the 
clear, azure heavens, and the howling, whistling 
blasts came sweeping through the naked trees, 
bereaving them of the last remnant of leaves 
which remained of their summer’s glory, and 
whirling them around and around with amazing 
velocity, at last deposited them, with a multitude 
of their dried, seared companions, amid the 
clefts of rocks, by the walls and roadsides, be- 
neath the hedges and in the valleys, and in other 
receptacles prepared for their wintry abode. 

It was upon this evening, so dismal, dark and 
cheerless, that two men might have been seen 
standing just within the narrow confines of an 
old, dilapidated shed, one of the appendages of 
a large, substantial brick house, engaged in ear- 
nest conversation. One was a ruffianly-looking 
man of about thirty, of medium height, short 
and thick-set, with coarse, irregular features, long 
black hair, and heavy, frowning brows, from be- 
neath which a pair of eyes gleamed bright and 
piercing as an eagle’s. ‘The other was a person 
of an altogether different look and mien. In his 
countenance both intellect and art were ex- 
pressed ; his light, springy gait, free and easy 

, ready of language, and 
especially his rapid, graceful gestures, all denoted 
a man from the higher walks of life. 

“Dixon,” said the villanous-looking individ. 
ual I have just described, as he cast an uneas/ 
glance around to assure himself that no listene 
were near, “can it be accomplished ?”” 

“ Without the shadow of adoubt.” 

“And there is no danger of detection ?” 

“Not if you've got the wit of a goose to carry 
it out,” said the other, drily. 

“ Have you matured your plan?” 

“Yes.” 

“Is it practicable ?” 

“ Perfectly so.” 

“And you swear to stand by me through thick 
and thin, come weal or come woe ?” 

“Provided you'll give me a good taste of the 
chink after we get it. Idon’t go into such bus- 
iness for nothing,” answered Dixon. 

“Tam not the man to bicker about a few hun- 
dreds, when thousands are at stake. Give me a 
lift, and you shall set your own price. But what 
is your plan?” 

“The old man you say lies in the northwest 
chamber ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Does any one sleep in the immediate 
vicinity ?”” 

“Only old Grannie Reed, and she has been 
deaf as an adder these dozen years.” 

“So much the better for our purpose. “ Well, 
you must affect for once a little filial affection—” 

“That's rather a hard matter, but when gold 

is in question—” interrupted his companion. 
“Silence, you fool !” exclaimed Dixon, impa- 
tiently. “Will you take up the whole time 
talking! Hear me, man: thus far he’s had the 
whole town in to see him, but say to the old 
woman and the family that you consider the 
chamber of death ought to be free from intru- 
siou ; tell them that as this is the last night your 
father’s remains lie unburied, as an affectionate 
and dutiful son, you desire the privilege of per- 
forming the sad office of watching by them in 
private, and that for this night you wish to be 
lett to the free and undisturbed indulgence of 
your own sad reflections. Well, after you have 
got them all off, do you at precisely twelve 
o'clock place alamp in the window as a signal 
that all is ready. I'll be outside with my men 
waiting for it, and we'll come and knock three 
times lightly on the front door. Then come 
down and let us in. Now don’t go to blustering 
about and make such a racket as will wake up all 











the mice in the hoase—for if we get caught inthe 
scrape, it will go hard with us. Fit come with 
the papers all made out, to convey the property 
into your hands. I am an old hand at fac- 
similes; I'll take your father’s dead hand within 
mine and affix his signature to it. It shall be so 


exact an imitation, that even a Philadelphia law- | 


yer can't detect it from the genuine. Dick Howe 
and Joe Maynard, my clerks, shall come with me 
as witnesses. That’s necessary, you know, for 
if the family go to raising a rumpus and carry 
the affair into court, we must have something to 
fall back upon, and they be there to swear before 
judge and jury that the will is both legal and 


genuine, signed, sealed and delivered into my | 


hands by old Jacob Scnider himself. Now 
you've my plan, what’s to hinder its being car- 
ried into execution ?” 

“Nothing,” returned the other, musingly ; 
“only two men and yourself to pay will draw 
pretty well from my pockets.” 

“Fool!” muttered Dixon to himself. “I be- 
lieve, upon my word, the fellow would hang him- 
self to make acent! Tight, miserly scoundrel, 
if L undertake the job, lll make a good deep 
hole in his coffers.” 

Reader, you have now obtained an insight into 
the character of two of the principal actors in 
my story, and if you will go back with me a 
little, I will introduce you to others who are 
henceforth to figure largely in this sketch. 

Jacob Scnider was a German by birth, a far- 
mer by vocation, and a miser by reputation, by 
nature and education. He had emigrated early 
in life, and by dint of great shrewdness and 
economy, had managed to purchase a large tract 
of land, rich, fertile and productive, upon the 
beautiful banks of the Susquehannah. This 
land had taken a sudden rise, and had doubled 
and trebled in value, till Jacob Senider became 
what the world calls a man of property—worth 
somewhere in the neighborhood of eighty or 
one hundred thousand dollars. But if a high 
estimate was placed upon his estates, a very low 
estimation was certainly placed upon his charac- 
ter. He was parsimonious and miserly to the 
last degree. Gold was the sole and ultimate 
object of his existence. It was gold—bright, 
shining, glittering gold, for which he thirsted and 
hungered ; gold—which had warped his mind, 
bent his tall, athletic form, brought deep furrows 
to his brow, turned his hair prematurely white. 
And now he had gone and left it—gone into the 
presence of the most high God, to receive at the 
bar of judgment his reward or condemnation ! 
What that sentence will be, eternity alone will 
reveal. He had lived unhonored and unloved, 
and there were none to mourn for him or lament 
his death, and “only those who inherited his 
estate rejoiced.” 

Besides his widow who survived him, Jacob 
Scnider left two sons to receive his patrimony. 
‘To say that Thomas, the elder, was his favorite 
and exact counterpart, moulded in the same 
mould, is sufficient; but Harry, the younger, 
was as different from him as night is from day. 
He was handsome, smart and intelligent; and 
through the liberality of a wealthy bachelor 
uncle, his mother’s brother, he had received a 
good education. If Thomas was his father’s 
favorite, Harry was his pride; but he had in 
some degree become alienated from him—he 
obstinately refused to adopt his peculiar ways of 
thinking, and to submit his business to his super- 
vision. And after a stormy interview in which 
Harry asked of his father pecuniary aid and was 
stoutly denicd, he was too proud to recur to the 
same subject again, and after leaving the 
“paternal mansion,” commenced business for 
himself upon a small scale. 

Between Harry and his brother, no feelings 
either of affection or sympathy ever existed. 
Their characters were as far apart as the north 
pole is from the south; their views, feelings, 
tastes, wholly unlike. Thomas had long re- 
garded him with a jealous eye, and deep-rooted 
feelings of animosity had for years rankled in 
his breast. Although the mere common civil- 
ities only were exchanged, yet they had hitherto 
lived peacefully and harmoniously beneath the 
same roof; but scarcely had the breath of life 
departed trom the body of old Jacob Scnider, 
before Thomas was plotting and caballing in his 
heart means and ways by which he could appro- 
priate to himself the greater portion of the old 
man’s wealth. One half of the inheritance, ex- 
cept his mother’s third, rightfully and lawfully 
belonged to Harry; and how to get full and en- 
tire possession of it, was the thought that occu- 
pied his soul by day and night. He had plenty 
of art and roguery, and had contrived in his 
business transactions to “feather his own nest” 
in cases equally difficult; but to accomplish this, 
required not only a long head but a thorough 
knowledge of certain points of law of which he 
was iguorant. But Lawyer Dixon was a man 
cunning and shrewd, and, like himself, ready to 
resort to any means to satisfy his unbounded 
love of gain, and to him he determined to apply. 
As he expected, the wily lawyer greedily caught 
at the bait; a bargain was immediately struck 
up, an exorbitant price was agreed upon, to be 
paid to Dixon out of the profits in case he suc- 
ceeded in attaining his object, and a scheme de- 
vised. What that scheme was, has already been 
uufolded to our readers. 

After his long conversation with Dixon in the 
shed, Thomas returned to the house and took his 
accustomed seat by the fire, and waited impa- 
tiently for the time to come for the family to 
retire. 

“L'il sit up to-night and watch by my father’s 
remains,” he said to the kind-hearted neighbors 
who came to volunteer their services. “ He has 
been a good and tender parent to me, and it will 
affurd me a melancholy gratiticati to watch by 
his lifeless body the last night it remains 
with us.” 

“It’s natural,” said old Grandmother Reed, 
with a sigh. “ ‘Thomas and his father always did 
take to one another amazingly. Bat you must 
be carefui and keep the doors shut, and the win- 





dows all down, tor they say cats hanker dretfully | 


after dead bodies, and I've hearn ’em tell how 
they’d break through the windows and come 
down the chimneys to get at em.” 

Half an hour later, Thomas Scnider found 





himself sitting alone in the chamber of death 
His father’s cold, lifeless remains lay stretched 
out befure him shrouded and ready for the grave. 
The room was cold, cheerless and dismal; a 
lamp burned dimly on the table, adding still 
more to the already forbidding, funereal aspect 
of the apartment. Without, the wind was howl- 
ing and whistling mournfully, shaking the case- 
ments with every blast; the rain, too, was pour- 
ing down in torrents, and came beating againet 
the windows with tremendous force. 

Thomas Scnider was a man of tried courage 
and daring, but somehow, to night every sound 


affection, via, a twenty-dollar gokl piece—the 
first I ever earned—which is to be found in the 
upper drawer of my old red chest, sewed up in 
the top of a blue stocking, the sword and other 
military equipments belonging to my deceased 
brother John, and worn by him on the bloody 
field of Waterloo, four pewter plates, the dying 
gift of my grandmother, and the old family 
Bible. To bestow upon him these precious 
relicts of the past, is the strongest proof of atfec- 
tion I can give him. 
“To my elder son Thomas, as he has no ex- 
| pectation to rely upon, I give and bequeath the 





startled him ; the creaking of the sh 
barking of the house-dog, even the striking of the 
kitchen clock, almost made him spring from his 
seat. Butthe hours slowly passed away and 


twelve o'clock came—the signal for his lamp to | 


be placed in the window to announce that all 
was ready. Then followed three quick successive 
raps at the outer dvor, and Thomas Scenider 
arose, slipped quickly and noiselessly down, and 
cautiously opened the door. Three men entered 
with moccasined feet, and, with a tread light and 
noiseless as that of a panther, rapidly led 


, the — 


ier of my property, my bank and railroad 
| Stock, real and personal estate, except the be- 
| quests I have already mentioned. If my sons 
desire that my body shall rest quietly in the 
grave, let there be no strife or contention in re- 
| gard to the settlement of my affairs, Let my 
wishes be executed to the letter ; otherwise, my 
grieved spirit shall haunt and harass them till the 
| day of their death.” 

A silence still as midnight followed the read- 
ing; dissatisfaction was expressed on every 





the staircase which led to the dead man’s room. 
Closing the door carefully after him, Dixon 

drew from his pocket a will he had previously 

prepared, and approaching the bed, ed the 


,and a murmur of discontent and 
doubt ran around the assembled company. 

“ Would you like to see the will !’” politely 
asked Dixon, as he handed it to Harry, who was 





sheet which had been spread over the corpse, and 
taking one of the hands which was lying upon 
the breast, he placed a pen between the thamb 
and finger, and guiding its motions, wrote in a 
large, bold hand the name of Jacob Scnider. 
This done, he replaced the sheet and hand in its 
former position, and with a satisfied sinile, and a 
significant nod, passed the paper to his comrades. 

“There,” said he, in a whisper, “I defy all 
the lawyers in the State to prove its falsity! The 
old man writes as well as if his soul was in his 
body.” 

A triumphant smile lighted up the grim visage 
of Thomas Scnider, and his keen, eagle eye 
dilated with joy, as it fell upon the forged signa- 
ture—so perfect and exact a counterfeit, that he 
himself, it he had not been a witness of the oper- 
ation, would never for a moment have had a 
doubt of its truth. ‘This done, Dixon replaced 
the will in his pocket, and with his comrades, 
withdrew as silenily and cautiously as they had 
entered. Thus far, all worked well. 





One week passed by—the funeral rites had 
been solemnized—all that remained of old Jacob 
Scnider had been consigned to the cold and uar- 
row grave—and what was to be done with the 
gold he had left behind him? was the question 
which followed his decease. He had debased his 
soul to obtain it, and he had gone now where the 
vast treasures he had accumulated here, would 
avail him nothing. Who would now be the pos- 
sessor of his wealth ?—had he provided liberally 
for his widow ?—had he left a will? Such were 
the questions which traversed from mouth to 
mouth, and both Gossip and Rumor were busy 
in solving them. At last {report was in circu- 
lation that in Lawyer Dixon's hands the old gen- 
tleman had entrusted his will, and curiosity and 
expectation were upon tiptoe to fathom its con- 
tents. For once Ramor, with her thousand 
tongues, was right. Lawyer Dixon had in his 
possession a will, one ef his own manufacture, 
which had been signed, sealed and witnessed, as 
we have seen. But now a week had passed 


_since the funeral, and the worthy gentleman of 


the legal profession thought it expedient to pre- 
sent himselt atthe house and duly inform the 
family of its existence. 

Great indeed was the astonishment of Mrs. 
Senider and Harry, when the fact became 
known. Old Jacob had, all through his life, a 
great horror of will-making, and had always en- 
tertained the superstitious notion that death in- 
variably foilowed the making of a will; and al- 
though he had been repeatedly urged by his wife 
to make some final disposition of his property, 
he had never as yet yielded to her importunities. 
Moreover, Dixon was a man whom he had been 
frequently known to declare was trickish and 
knavish—one who, with soft words aud pretty 
compliments, stole into the hearts of the ignorant 
and unwary, as a wolf steals into a fold at night 
to plunder and devour. These circumstances 
made it all the more improbable, to the family 
of Jacob Scnider, that with his thorough knowl 
edge of the character and cunning of this man, 
he should have selected him, of all others, to re- 
pose confidence in and make sole executor of his 
will. 

“ Itis false !’’ exclaimed Harry, in an excited 
tone, the moment the visage of the sleek attorney 
was fairly outside the door. “It is a shameful, 
deep-laid plot, dyed with fraud and lies, to get 
into his own empty pockets a few hundreds of 
my father’s money. Bat I'll defeat his object! 
I'll riddle to the bottom this mystery, and bring 
the villain to justice !” 

“ Pretty complimentary !” sung out the smooth, 
silvery voice of Dixon, who it seems had not 
stirred from the door where he had been an 
attentive listener. ‘‘ Well, break up the will, 
prove it a forgery, and bring meto justice, if you 
can! I defy all the power in the State to do it.” 

One o'clock, that afternoon, was the time ap- 
pointed for the reading of the will in presence of 
the Scniders and the two clerks who had witnessed 
it. Dixon read in a slow, solemn tone, what he 
emphatically asserted was the last will and testa- 
ment of Jacob Scnider. We will abridge it, for 
waut of space, and unly give the substance to the 
reader : 

“To my dearly beloved wife, Mary Scnider, 
who has been a willing and able helpmate, and 
has, for thirty-three years shared with me the 
joys and sorrows of life—to her 1 leave just 
what the law allows, were it to take its course, 
viz., the income of a third of my whole property, 
which, after her decease, is to desceud to my 
elder son Thomas. 

“In view of the fact that my younger son 
Harry has an uncle, a woithy and wealthy bach- 
elor of position and influence, who for years has 
regarded him in the light of a sen, and has fre- 
quently declared his intentionvf making hum his 
sule heir and legatee, 1 have deemed it uuneces- 
sary to make further provision for him than to 
bequeath to him a few mementoes of respect and 


ding leaning against the mantel shelf silent 
and motionless as a statue. 

“ My futher never made that will, sir,” he said 
calmly and composedly, as he fixed his clear 
blue eye full upon the lawyer's face. 

“Do you mean to insinuate a doubt as to its 
genuineness?’ asked Dixon, his lips quivering 
with rage as he spoke. 

“No, L insinuate nothing—for insinuations are 
unnecessary. It is a bold-taced scheme of fraud 
and knavery, got up by villains and rascals to 
deprive me of my lawful, hereditary rights. But 
it shail be defeated. Sir, it shall go betore judge 
and jury; my father’s sentiments shail be 
known—” 

“Not so fast, young man,” interrupted Dixon, 
with the blandest smile possible. ‘“Averse as 
your father always was to the making of his 
will, yet a short time previous to his death cer- 
tain events occurred to produce an entire altera- 
tion in his views on the subject. Hear me!” 
he exclaimed, seeing Harry about to speak. 
“Just nine weeks before his death, he came to 
my office; a deep-seated gloom had settled upon 
his countenance, and his soul, he said, was 
oppressed with sorrow. ‘Friend Dixon,’ he 
began, ‘my end is approaching. I have been 
warned of it by raps and dreams and unumistak- 
able signs.’ 

“*Pooh! said 1; ‘don’t give way to idle 
fears. You're hale and hearty as 1 am, and 
likely to live these dozen years.’ 

“ He shook his head mournfully. ‘ Death has 
sent his forerunner to warn me of my approach- 
ing end, and something tells me,’ he added, lay- 
ing his hand upon his heart, ‘that the warning 
is true. Yesterday I was sitting all alone by the 
kitchen fire, pondering upon the events of the 
day, when I heard the town clock strike twelve. 
I looked to see if the clock on the mantel-shelf 
agreed in time, and saw both the minute and the 
hour hand pointing directly to the figure of 12, 
then slowly both hands began to reverse their 
motions till they fell back down to the figure 
of 6. That means something, thought 1; some 
invisible power is at work. It’s the harbinger of 
evil—* coming events cast their shadows betore ;”’ 
and as 1 wondered and conjectured, the pendu- 
lum began to go with astonishing velocity, 
swinging to and fro, beating against the case at 
each successive motion. ‘Then the striking com- 
menced—one, two, three, four, up to sixty-nine 
times—slow and measured vs the tolling of the 
bell. Then a rapping followed right on the wall 
over my head ; just sixty-nine distinct raps were 
given. There, thought 1,I am as good asa 
dead man ; and that night I dreamed that in just 
six weeks, at just half past six o'clock, I shall 
breathe my last. My mortal career is almost 
ended, and all that remains for me is to close up 
my earthly concerns and prepare to meet my 
God. Iwish you to write my will, to be my 
executor, but to keep all knowledge of its ex- 
istence from my family till all is over.” 

Upon concluding his story, Lawyer Dixon, 
with ill-suppressed triumph and pleasure ex- 
pressed in his face, called his clerks to swear 
themselves as witnesses of it. Then turning to 
Harry he demanded what further proof he needed 
to convince him of its authenticity ! 

Harry took the will; every letter was perfect 
in its formation, every quirk and mark exactly 
as his father was in the habit of making, and 
yet he was unconvinced! He felt there was an 
inexplicable mystery in the affair, and that to 
solve it he must enter an intricate labyrinth, and 
solve a deep, skilfully laid plot with an artfal, 
designing lawyer to contend with on one side, 
and a seltish, avaricious brother on the other. 





“ Annie, my love, I have told you of the blight 
that has fallen upon my prospects. Had I known 
that I was to be basely robbed of my patrimony, 
I would never have asked you to unite your 
destiny with mine. My love for you cannot be 
crushed out of my soul—it is a part of my very 
existence—but it should have gone down to the 
grave unrevealed and unsuspected by any one. 
1 hoped to have been able to offer with my heart 
a home and a position in life worthy of your ac- 
ceptance, one in which your birth and education 
s0 eminently fits you to adurn ; bu: it is all over 
bow—the golden bubble bas burst, and I have 
now only a strong arm and a willing heart to 
depend upon.” 





“ And are 
cess ! 


not these sufficient to ensure suc- 
Cannot an humble home with love like 
ours be # happy one!” asked Annie, smiling, as 
she gazed with cyes full of admiration aud ten- 
derness into the face of her lover. 

“Can you relinquish the laxuries to which you 
have been so long accustomed, and walk with me 
the rough pathway in life?’ said Harry, with « 
sigh. 


“ Are not our lives,” replied Annie, reproach- 
fully, “80 interwoven that the fluctuating ude of 
fortune must ful to atiecs us! ©, Harry, you 
little know the depth and strength of « woman's 
it 


“% 


SO TRE FLAG CF COR UNION??:: 


a 





ove, if you think that the loss of » few pakry | refused to obey the mandate vi kus will! 





thousands can wean her beart from the ma 
loves?” 


she 


It seemed as if the very fountains of love and 
tenderness within the soul of Harry had sud 
denly burst forth; with glistening eyes and an 
overtiowing heart, he answered . 

“If my golden charms of happiness have 
vanished like vapor before me, so long as 1 pe 
sess the priceless treasure of your love, my dar 
ling, Tam rich; yes, richer than all the mine sof 
Caiiternia could make me without uw, were they 
to open and unfold their treasures at my feet 1 
would fain linger longer by my Anmie’s side; 
but it’s late and duty bids me go.’ 

Then with a few more words of endearment, a 
few more assurances of love, and a long, fond 
embrace, Harry turned to the door and sprang 
lightly upon his horse, already saddled and 
bridled, and with a touch of the reins and a part- 
ing wave of the hand to Annie, rode rapidly 
away. 

Business of a two-fold nature had brought 
Harry Scnider to Harrisburg. His principal and 
paramount object was to obtain legal advice in 
regard to the feasibility of prosecuting a lawsuit, 
by which he hoped to establish his own heredi- 
tary claims, as one of the heirs atlaw. The next, 
and not unpleasing duty be had to perform was 
to visit his affianced bride, Annie Morris, to 
whom he had been betrothed for more than a year. 

It was a full three hours’ ride to the old home- 
stead, and Harry set off upon a brisk canter in 
the hope of reaching it by eleven o'clock. It 
was a cold, but calm, clear evening. The moon 
shone out in all its brillianey, and the twinkling 
stars lighted up his lonely way, and as he gazed 
into the fur-off distant heavens and contemplated 
upon the intinite power, the majesty and glory of 
the great Creator, his soul was lost in a strange 
bewilderment of wonder and adoration. Then 
he thought of his loved Annie, who, with true 
womanly love and devotion, had poured the balm 
of consolation into his sad, dispirited soul, and 
had yielded to his guidance and keeping all the 
pure, warm affections of her young heart, and of 
his father, whose grave was unwatered by # single 
tear, and of the inexplicable mystery which hung 
over their final settlement of his property. 

A full hour had passed in one profound, con- 
tinual reverie, when the clattering of a horse's 
hoofs behind him made him turn to see who was 
approaching. But what was it that made all the 
blood recede from his face, his eyes almost start 
from their sockets, the bridle drup from his hand, 
and his feet shake in the stirrups ‘Harry Scui- 
der was a man of determined bravery. There 
was no deed of daring he dared not attempt, no 
danger, however imminent, he feared to face. 
Had he suddenly encountered a powerful foe, 
wielding the implements of death and destruc- 
tion, he would have shed his life’s blood betore 
surrendering ; but to be unexpectedly brought 
in coutact with spirits from the unseen world, 
clothed in bodily form, was enough to appall the 
stoutest heart. 

In the rider of the coal black steed, he recog- 
nized his futher, clad in his accustomed garb, a 
gray coat, blue homespun pants, heavy leathern 
shoes, and # large, broad-rimmed hat, beneath 
which his thin, silvered locks were plainly visi- 
ble; his face could not be distinctly seen except 
that a deadly pallor overshadowed it, and the 
hand that guided the spirited animal was dexter- 
ous and skilful as ever; taster aud faster he rode, 
and nearer and nearer he came, and a voice 
hoarse and solemn as the tomb called out: 

“ Harry Senider, Harry Senider !” 

Terrified and horror-stricken at this unexpected 
apparition, Harry’s first impulse was to touch the 
reins of his horse and fly; then commenced a 
regular John Gilpin race—the ghost of the de- 
parted was pursuing the living—tills, valleys, 
meadows and pastures were swept past as a bail 
is shot out of a cannon. 

Fleeter and fleeter rode Harry ; still the spectre 
relentlessly followed, and always keeping just 
such a distance in his rear; but the oouraye 
which had momentarily forsook him, soon re- 
turned—his curiosity was excited. If it was in- 
deed the ghost of his dead parent, why ran from 
it? If the object of his nocturnal visitor was to 
terrify him, he certainly had attained it; if it 
was his intention to rob or murder him, he could 
have done it with far less trouble to himself, and 
no possible chance at exposure; at any rate, he 
would confront companion, 
whether friend or foe, and with this determina- 
tion he reined in his horse, wheeled suddenly 
around, and with a bold face and resoluce bear- 
ing, demanded “ who he was, and why he sought 
hin ¢” 

The spectre seemed taken by surprise at this 
unexpected movement. 

“Tam Jacob Scnider, your father,” be an- 
swered, in the same hollow tones, as he made a 
halt, and stationed himself at a short distance 
from Harry, beneath the spreading branches of a 
majestic oak, where the pale light of the moon 
could not fall upon his face. “ O, Harry, my 
son Harry, my youngest born, the spirit of your 
dead father is grieved and troubled! It cannot 
rest in the grave so long as there is strife and 
contention about the poor, insignificant heaps of 
gold he has left behind him. Gold, gold, it is 
the root of all evil! It divides the hearts of 
fathers and mothers, brothers uu 
drags down the body to the grave and sinks the 
suul in perdition. ©, Harry, the soul of your 
father cannot slumber till peace and barmony be 
restored to his family. 


his unwelcome 


and sisters ; 


Let my will be executed 
as it is written; let all quarrellings and bicker- 
ings cease, otherwise my angry spiritsball harass 
and torment all who refuse to obey my com- 
mands. With these words, an impressive shake 


ot the head, and a detiant gesture, the spectre 
touched the reins of his horse, and was soon lost 
from view in the shadows of night 

Harry sat as if petntied, gazing into the mid 
night darkness long atier the vision had dieap- 
peared. 
and gesture were so exactly like his lather's! 
He remembered the concluding clause of the 
will, could it be that it was indeed yeoumne and 
legal, and that the distressed spun of hue parent 
was indeed wandering in this terrestrial sphere, 


to haunt aod harass, as it had tirestencd, au who 


His dress, his silvery lo ks, every look 












































It was a late hour that night when Harry 
Scnider arrived within sight of the old home- 
stead, his paternal mansion. A full bright lighe 
glared from the sitting-room. What did it 
mean? Had anything unusual occurred? The 
family of Scnidees were notorious fur keeping 
early hours. “ To go to bed with the chickens” 
had been old Jacob’s motto. Since his death, 
however, the huur fur retiring had beea changed, 
bat now nine was the latest hour a lamp was 
allowed to burn. 

Anxious and curious to ascertain the cause of 
80 uncommon a deviation from the established 
castom, Harry slightly shook the reins of his 
horse, and cantered briskly ap the yard. Hastily 


dismounting, he attempted to open the door, but | 


it was locked. He then knocked, and called | 
loudly for admission, but all was still and silent | 


as if the whole household were wrepped in pro- 
fucad slumber. At last a window was opened 
cautiously, aud noiselessly over his head, aud the 
pale, territied face of Mrs. Senider appeared in 
view. 

“QO, Harcy,” ske faltered out, in low, trema- 
lous tones, 4s her eyes fell upon her sen, “1 am 
8@ rejoiced to see youu! We have been so frizht- 
eavd—I do believe the houseis haunted. We've 
heard rappiays, whisperings, the stamping aad 
tramping of feet —” 

“It’s the spirits, they are up out of their 
graves, wandering ap and dewn the earth, visit- 
ing the wicked and the ungedly, aud waruing 
them to be ready for the great and nutable day 
of the Lord,” iuterposed old Grandmother Reed, 
whe had been a member of the family tor some 
time past. 

“Did you see any ene?” asked Harry, 
smiling. 

“Yes,” said his mother, in a semewbat calmer 
tone. “1 was sitting by the wiudow, darning 
stuckings, When suddenly J heard a tramping aud 
rapping overhead, and a voive called, ‘Look cet 
ef the window, Mary Senider!’ aud, Harry, as 
sure #s Lam a liviug, breathing woman, there 
sivod the figure of my buried husband, dressed 
in his common gray coat and blae pants, with 
his broad-rimmed hat on, and his white hair 
hanging down beneath it; and he looked pale 
and sad, and mournful, and leaned heavily ou his 
bruss-headed cane for support. It was no phan- 
tuin of the imaginauoa, Harry. If my eyes ure 
old they wid not deceive me.” 

“What did ne say?” inquired Harry, eagerly, 
for the thought creosed his mind that his moth- 
er’s yhostly visitor and his own travelling com- 
panion of the evening were one and the same. 

“*« Mary,’ said he, in low, solemn tones, ‘my 
soul is disturbed; my property is sowing the 
seeds ot discord and dissension in my family, and 
Ihave assumed unce more bodily shape, tu visit 
my earthly habitation, and entreat my seus to 
exccute my will in the manner it is written. I 
speak from the spirit world. If peace and good 
will prevail, I shall go back to my last resting 
place and slumber undisturbed till the dayot the 
resurrection, otherwise I will torment and harass 
them as long as the breath of life remains ’” 

« There,” exclaimed Harry, as his mother con- 
eluded, “ this is the first clae I have been able to 
obtain to the mystery connected with that will. 
I am convinced by this circamstance that a nam- 
ber are deeply intriguing against us; but I'll sift 
the mutter to its very foundations. I'll ferret 
out the scainps whe have had recourse to ghostly 
visitations to accomplish their ends, and they 
shall not go unwhipped by justice.” 

“Where are you geing ?” asked his mother, as 
Harry tvok the lamp and was leaving the room 
at hasty strides. 

“Up stairs, up to the old oak chest, to see if 
the clethes are gone.” 

It was as he had surmised: the chest had been 
visited and rausacked, every article of wearing 
apparel belongiug to old Jacob was gone, coat, 
hit, cane, shoes and pauts, all had been taken, 
and the chest wus entirely empty. 








That night sleep refused to visit the eyelids of 
Harry Scnider; they remained as wide open as 
if they had been fastened. His mind was filled 
wick ali serts of surmises and conjectures. The 
eveuts of the evening,sofar from intimidating him 
into submission to the less of his lawful riglits, 
made him the more determined to vindicate 
them, and to carry the will into court. He re- 
membered perfectly well thatin his last interview 
with Dixon before going to Harrisburg, he had 
threatened him pretty strongly, and saw at a 
glance that the wily lawyer was exceedingly 
averse to haviug a legal investigation made of 
the mutter. 

“ Would it not be better,” said Dixon, in his 
usual bland, silvery voice, “for your brother to 
buy you oat! To settle upon you a certain sum 
for the reliuquishment of your claims? A law- 
suit would be an expensive affair, It would un- 
questiouably go against you, and the cost of the 
suic would be thrown upon you to pay.” 

This conversation he recalled to mind, and 
that Dixon aad the ghost were acting in concert, 
there could be no deubt, and that their object 
was to terrily him into submission. 

To defeat this object, and unravel the mystery 
concerning the will, all the energies of his mind 
Ah, Lawyer Dixon little knew, with 
all his art aud cunning, that in arousing the 
slumbering tire of Harry Scnider, he had a pow- 
erful foe to cope with, fully, if not more than, his 
equal. A scheme was devised—to produce the 
re-appearance of the ghost was a part of it—the 
rest will be unfulded to our readers. 

In pursuance with the course of action he had 
marked out for himself, another visit was paid to 
Dixon. He protested more strongly than ever 
his determiuativa to adhere to his purpose of re- 
sorting w the law w establish his rights, declared 
that the will should be proved a forgery, and the 
perpetrators of the foul act be brought to justice. 
In vain Dixon expostulated and sought to cis 


were bent. 





suade Lim from hie purpose. 
“ We'll see,” 
office, “it this interview has the desired effect ot 
bringing around another ghostly visit.” 

and found Harry seated at the 


the 


Ilairy was not to be 


moved thoaght he, as he left ihe 


Eveaing came, 
window of the sitting-room overlooking 
garden. The lizht had beem purposely extin- 
guished, to render him invisible to all outsiders, 





and a pair of loaded pistols were upon the table 
beside him. He was waiting for the re-appear- 
ance of his nocturnal visitor, and was determined 
to bring matters to a crisis. He had not long to 
wait. At precisely nine the garden gate creaked 
on its hinges and opened slowly, and a figure 
slightly bent forward, clothed in the usual garb 
of a gray coat and blue pants, advanced, and 
stationed itself within a few yards from him. 
“The spirit of Jacob Senider,” began the 


| spectre, in the same hollow tones, “is grieved at 


the jarrings and disputes—” 

“ Stop,” cried Harry, “ we have had enough of 
this lingo. If you are indeed the spirit of my 
buricd father, a bullet will do you no harm; if 
you are a living being, come here to delude and 
impose upon us, it will settle our accounts.” 

With these words he discharged one of his 
pistols. The ball whistled harmlessly over the 
head of the apparition as he had intended, bat 
the pretended ghost quite forgetful of the char- 
acter in which he was acting, with a terrific 
shriek took to his heels and sprang upon the gar- 
den wall, which he attempted to clear at a 
bound, but unfurtunately the stones were loose, 
his footing gave way, and he fell back to the 
ground, bringing down upon him a large, heavy 
stone in his fall, At this sight Harry rushed 
out, and with one stroke of his strong arm re- 
moved the stone from the crushed and bleeding 
limb, and seizing its owner by the collar, dragged 
him without ceremony into the house, and pre- 
sented him #@ the astonished group. Pulling off 
the broad-rimmed hat from the head, and the 
white wig under it, the features of Dick Howe 
were revealed, 

“Villain!” exclaimed Harry, with one finger 
upon the trigger of the loaded pistol pointed di- 
rectly to his breast, “ confess instantly what you 
are here for, and who your accomplices are, or 
your life shall pay the forfeit!” 

“Mercy, mercy, in the name of Heaven !” 
shricked out the poor, territied wretch, as he 
staggered to release himself from Harry’s iron 
grasp. “ Spare me, Lentreat you, and I'll reveal 

“Then tell the truth and nothing but the 
truth, or I'll shoot you as you deserve,” replied 
Harry, without moving a hair’s breadth the 
muzzle of his pistol. 

And Dick Howe, in low, faltering topes re- 
vealed, without any attempt at concealment, the 
whole story of the will, from beginning to end. 


That Thomas Senider, to appropriate to himself 


the whole ot his father’s property, und by a prom- 
ise of a tive thousand dollar reward, in case he 
succeeded, had induced Dixon to join him ; that 
the will had been written by him, and he had 
penetrated into the dead man’s chamber, and in 
presence of Thomas and the two clerks for wit- 
nesses, had affixed, by holding the dead hand 
within his own, his signature to it. He said that 
he himself had practised to some extent the art 
of ventriloquism, and was able to imitate almost 
any person’s manner and gait, as well as their 
voice; that Dixon, tearing an exposure in case a 
legal investigation was made of the matter, had 
hired him to steal the clothes, and by means of a 
wig and paint, to personate old Jacob, and ap- 
peur to the family in the way we have seen. 

The next day all the sheritls in the town were 
out scouring the country for the missing rozue ; 
but all to no purpose—Dixon had wisely and 
prudently decamped. As for Thomas, his 
brother net only generously and humanely for 
gave him, but divided equally with him the in- 
heritance of their father. 





Years have passed, a great change has taken 
place in the old homestead. Whise paint and 
green blinds have added much to its appearance ; 
a large, handsome piazza adorns its front, and 
bay windows its sides ; a green-house has been 
erected, where the old shed stood, in which plaints, 
rich and rare, many of them of foreign importa- 
tions, bloom perpetually. The grounds, too, 
have been laid out with unequalled skill and 
taste. Fruit and ornamental trees, and an end- 
less variety of creeping vines and shrubbery have 
been set out, and flowers of every hue and de- 
scription blossom in its spacious gardens. , The 
old wall has been removed where Dick Howe 
took his luckless leap, and a thick, heavy hedye 
has arisen in its stead. Earth can present no 
fairer, lovelier spot, no fireside more winsome, 
no home more happy, or hearts more loving and 
devoted, than its inmates, Harry Senider and his 
charming family. 





TYROLESE BRAVERY. 


We now arrived at Prutz, and felt we were on 
classic ground. We crossed a bridge over the 
foaming torrent. Up to this point the Tyrolese 
once allowed the enemy to advance. No sign of 
resistance met them. ‘They heard no sound but 
the umbling of the river below, until a mysteri- 
ous voice shouted trom some hidden spot, “ Shall 
we begin @’ and the word ‘ No,” echoed down 
the pass. Onward the enemy marched—the de- 
tile became narrower—there was only reom for 
the torrent and the road between the mountains. 
And now a resolute voice was heard tocry, “ In 
the name of the Holy ‘Trinity cut all loose!” 
when rocks, stones and trees rattled down the 
steep sides of the mountains into the very midst 
of the enemy, while the ‘Tyrolese riflemen started 
from their hiding places, and heiped to pour de- 
struction on the tue. [tis recorded, that an old 
man whe was thus plying his deadiy weapon, was 
attacked by three soldiers. He fired and killed 
the tirst, with the butt-end of his weapon he beat 
down the second, then he grasped the third, and 
jeapt with him into the guilt, shouting, “ For God 
and Tyrol !"— Through te Tyrol w Venice. By 
Mrs. Newaun Hall. , 





THE SERFS IN RUSSIA. 


The plan proposed by the Russiun government 
for the emancipation of the serfs has been har- 
moniously adjusted, and is being successfully put 
in operation, ‘The plan presented to the czar by 
the Russian nobility, for the emancipation of the 
serfs, gives them the power to lease lands and 
make contracts for two years, when it is hoped 
they will be able to support themselves. ‘I he 
czars plan contemplated immediate eman ipa- 
tion, and the gift to each serf from his master’s 
tereitory, of suficteat land to suppert him. 
Emancipation is desired by all partes, but the 
nwbles are not willing to give up serfs and laud 
both. ‘The plan of the nobles is understood to 
hawe been accepted by the cear.—Luston J vaveiler. 





Sweep first before vour own door before you 
sweep before yeur neyzhber's. 
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A WORD FOR THE NETTLE. 


Growing on waste and neglected places, flour 
ishing alike on breezy commons and in the dirty 
ditches of the suburbs of towns, the nettle has 
neither beauty nor fragrance to recommend it to 
the ordinary observer. Yet it is well worth care- 
ful inspection on account of the beauty of its 
stricture. True, it has a sting, but seize the 


OUR UNION: 
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plant heartily and it will give you little discom- | 


ort. The nettle is a very common, low-bred, 


| vulgar plant, but, nevertheless, in its family and | 








| 
| 


alliances may be found some of the noblest mem- 
bers of the vegetable kingdom ; such 
bread-fruit tree, the mulberry, the hop, the hemp, 
the fig, the stately banyan, and the deadly upas. 

It has not been without its affectionate admirers, 

as the following anecdote will testify: A worthy 
floriculturist. (not a native of the south of Eng- 
land) was showing his greenhouse to some ladies, 
when one of them said to him, “ What is thacin 
the flower-pot? It is very like a nettle.” © In- 
deed, ma'am, it is just a nettle, but it grew ap sae 
bonuily, puir thing, that I could na’ think to pe’ 

it.” It is not for the botanical beauty or re- 
spectable connections that we wish to put in a 
word on behalf of the nettle, bat for its uses, 

which are too much overlooked. Although 
growing everywhere, it is very partially appreci- 
ated, and then only by the economical, As an 
old wife's remedy—and a very good one too—it 
is used in scurvy, gout, jaundice, hemorrahage, 

paralysis, ete. 7 Nettle: -tea, as a spring drink, 

were it generally used, would frighten the pro- 
prietors of that much-advertised sarsaparilla of 
old Dr. Jacob Townshend. The stalks of the 
old nettles are little inferior to flax fur making 
linen cloth, being used for that purpose in Amer- | 
ica, Siberia, Germany, and formerly in some 
parts of England and Scotland. The famous In- 

dian grass cloth, Chu-Ma, is woven from the 
fibres of a nettle. The expressed juice makes a 
permanent green dye for wool. The root boiled 
in alum yields a good yellow die. Nettles dried 
and used as fodder are capital for cows, increas- 
ing the quantity and improving the quality of 
their mil 
is, that if fish be packed in it, it preserves the 
color and bloom infinitely better than any other 
grass or herbage dried or green. 
for these uses, but more especially for its edible 
qualities for humans, do we wish to say a word in 
favor of the poor nettle. Itis as a pot herb that 
we would advocate its use, and the spring is the 
best time for gathering nettles for that purpose. 
To say that it is recommended by Loudon and 
Soyer is sufficient. It is said to resemble aspar- 
agus: in flavor, but our experience would assimi- 
lute it with spinach, perhaps from the association 
of ideas, having eaten it dressed in a similar 
manner. The following is Soyer’s method : 

Wash the nettles well, drain, put them in plenty 
of boiling water, with a little salt, boil for twenty 
minutes, drain, and chop them up, serve either 
plain, or put them in a ars with a little salt, 
pepper and butter, or a little fat and gravy from 
a roast, or add to a pound, two teaspoontuls of 
flour, a gill of milk, and a teaspoonful of sugar, 
and serve with or without poached epgs. And 
now, ye rich agricoles, if this weed is still un- 
worthy your notice, tell the poor to send their 
children to gather their nettles. They will prove 
a wholesome food, and as a spring diet, will be 
better relished by the little ones than the vernal 
brimstone and treacle—London Journal. 





WOMAN IN ADVERSITY. 


Women should be trusted and confided in as 
wives, mothers, and sisters. They have a quick 
perception of right and wrong, and, without al- 
ways knowing why, read the present and future, 
characters and acts, designs and probabilities, 
where man sees no etter or sigo. What else do 
we mean by the adage, “ mother wit” save that 
woran has a quicker perception and readier in- 
vention than man! Low often, when man 
abandons the helm in despair, woman seizes it, 
and carries the home ship through the storm ! 
Man often flies from home and family to avoul 
impending poverty and ruin. Woman seldom, 

ever, fursvook home thus. Woman never 
evaded mere temporal calamity by suicide or de- 
sertion. The proud banker, rather than live to 
see his poverty gazetted, may blow out his brains 
aud leave wife and children to want, protector- 
less. Loving woman would have counselled him 
to accept poverty, and live to cherish his family 
and retrieve his fortune. Woman should be 
counselled and contided in. It is the beaaty and 
glory of her vature that it instinctively rasps at 
and clings to the truth and right. Reason, man’s 
greatest faculty, takes time to hesitate before it 
decides ; but woman’s instinct never hesitates in 
its decision, and is scarcely ever wrong where it 
has even chances with reason. Woman feels 
where man thinks, acts where he deliberates, 
hopes where he despairs, and triumphs wuere he 
fuils.—Country Geutleman. 











AN ALLIGATOR. 


As the Nemesis was proceeding onward to our 
destination, our attention was directed to an alli- 
gator of enormous length, which was swimming 
ulong against the tide (here very strong), at a 
rate which was perfectly astonishing. never 
beheld such a mouster. It passed within a very 
short distauce frum us, its head and nearly halt 
its body out of the water. I should think it 
could not have been less than five-und-forty feet 
long, measuring from the head to the extremity 
of the tail, and ‘Lam coufident it was travelling 
at the rate of, at least, thirty miles an hour. 
This river and its numerous creeks swarm with 
these animals, and bathing in them would there 
fure, one would suppose, be a very dangerous 
pastime ; nevertheless, the Burmese will, and do, 
constantly venture in the streams, and it is really 
surprising how few of them are carried down by 
the alligators. Fatal accidents have frequently 
occurred to Europeans and Eurasians from bath- 
ing in the Salween and Irrawaddy rivers and 
creeks, and only a short time previous to my 
Visit, a ship's apprentice lost his lite while swim- 
ming wear one of the Rangoon wharves ; but 
burmese seldom fall victims to their temerity.— 
Four Years in Burmah. 
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SPANISH LADIES. 


But here come two Spanish ladies, going to 
early mass, with the inevitable old duennu—close, 
watchtul, and important as the nurse in Romeo 
and Julict—at their heels ; for this is a country 
where hearts are tinder, aud sparks are always at 
hand. ‘They look, as all Spanish ladies do to 
English eyes, 
ot Spanish ladies at the tushiouable shopping 
hour jooks very much like ao open air bali-cvom, 
‘Vheir hair is glossy as a blackbird’s wing; soft, 
I dare sav, to the lover's hand as a muie's fur. 
‘Dbe manulla gathers round on their shoulders in 
a cascade of blackness; and ther black tans 
work and winnew in that enchantiog manner 
which, it is said, takes seven years to learn. ‘I he 
Cadiz foot is a proverb—the Cad: beauty is ta- 
mous—the Spanish walk is an institwion. 
‘These ladies tloat aiong; walking, as June does, 
on clouds; there is no stalking tramp here, no 
tremendous, Vigorous exertion of muscles. 
there is only a glidiuy, @ divine passage, not to 
be aceuunted tor by vulgar, mechanical Llaws.— 
Life m Spain. 

~s.ee-o—— 

FLOWERS 

With fairest Bowers, 
While sunmmer iasts, aud [ live here, Pideie. 
1°'il sweeten 4ny sad grave. Thou sualt ovt lack 
The Hower that's like thy face, pale primrose , nor 
The azured barebell. like thy tems no, nor 
The leaf of egian‘ine, wom not W slander, 
Out-eweetenrd not tay Orenta ; 
Yea, apd furred mons betes, when flowers are gone, 
To winter ground thy corse.—Susksriage 
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THE FIDGIAN CANNIBALS. 


Very soon the missionaries had fearful proof 
that the reports they had heard about Somosomo 
were true. About the time of their arrival, news 
came that Ra Miathi, one of the king's sous, was 
lost at sea; and it was forthwith ordered that aii 
his wives should be strangled. that they might 
accompany him to the land of epirits ‘At once 
the missionaries entered upon their work of 
Mercy, aud went te the king, to praw for the 
women’s lives. Tuithsaka was very angry at 
| their interference, bat consest=4 to make farther 
search, to ascertain whether the report of his 
strue. It proved to be correct, 
were doomed Mr. Haat 
pleaded hard with the ruling chief, Taikilakila, 
on behalf of his daughter, who was among the 
condemned ones; but the only reply he couk 1 yet 
was—"' I have great love to me brother.” The 
rest is thus told in bis journal: “Oa the morn- 
ing of Aagust Sth, we heand the cries of the poor 
fernales and their friends, and seon they were 
unmercifally strangled. We were obliged to be 
in the midst of it, and truly, their cries and wail- 
ings were awful. Soon afer they were mur 
dered, they were brought to be “buried about 
twenty yards from our house.” This slaughter 
of sixteen women was followed by # Kind of fes- 
tival, which lasted for several days and nights ; 
and at miduight the inmates of the mission- 
house were startled by the hoarse blast of couchs, 
and the hideous ye ‘ls and whoops of the dan 
Many men and women suffered the amputation 
of a finger-joint, in connection with this festiv al; 
and the whole concluded by the distribution, one 
afternoon, of one hundred baked pigs, one of 
which was sent to the missionaries. As the lat- 
ter were sometimes on the verge of starvi ition, 
even a festival pix was not to be rejected ; and it 
was expected of the missionaries that they 
should, in return, show some respect to the mi- 
tional customs. At the period this was written, 











| Somosomo was preparing fora war, which lasted 


And one of the least of its virtues | 


And yet not | 





full-dressed ; so that a sureet full | 


till nearly the end of the year. During this time 
the cannibal feasts were more frequent, and bar 
barous ceremonies were constantly taking plaice 
in the town. The ovens were so near the mis- 
sion-house, that the smell from them was sick- 
ening; and the young king furiously threatened 
to kill the missionaries aud their wives, if they 
shut up their house to exclude the horrible 
stench. Among ail perils and annoyances, Mr. 
Haunt steadily and earnestly went bout his work, 
always—to use his favorite expression—" turn: 
ing his care into prayer.”—Liye of John Huut, 
Missionary. 

eee 


TOO BLUNT FOR POLITENESS. 


If older people talked as frankly as little chil- 
dren, there would be less deception in the world, 
under a mask of courte sy. Here is a story of a 
little boy who said outright, what a great many 
people feel without saying : 

In a family with whom I am ac quainte?, there 
is a four-year-old, who rejoices in the name of 
Harry. Harry’s mother had been very sick, and 
his grandmother had made frequent ts to the 
house during the time of her daughter’s sickness. 
When the mother recovered, the grandmother, 
thinking her services no louger needed, discon- 
tinued her frequent visits, and only called occa- 
sionally. On her visiting the house one even- 
ing, she was much surprised at hearing Harry 
ask why she did not cali during the week 
prev ious. 

“O,” said she, 
you rad 

“No,” said he, with the most innocent expres- 
sion imaginable, “but don’t you often come 
when we don’t want you ?’—Muther's Journal. 


Housewife’ S ; Department. 





“you didn’t want me, did 








(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Stewed Spinach. 

Pick the *pinach very clean. and wash it through two 
or three waters; then drain it, and put it into a sauce- 
pan, with only the water that remains about it after the 
washing; add a very little salt and pepper, aud let it stew 
for twenty minutes, or till it is quite tender, turning it 
often, and pressing it down with a broad wooden spoon 
or tlat ladle; when dene, drain it through a sieve, press- 
ing out all the moisture, till you get it as dry as you can; 
then put it on a flat dish, and chop or mince it well; set 
it again over the fire, add to it some bits of butter dredged 
with Hour and some beaten yolk of egg; let it simmer five 
minutes or wore, and when it comes to # boil take it olf; 
have ready some thin slices of buttered toast cut into tri- 
angular or three cornered pieces, without uny crust; lay 
them in regular order round a flat dish, and heap the 
spinach evenly upon them, smoothing the surfuce with 
the back of a spoon, and scoring it across in diamonds. 





Stewed Peas. 

Take young, tender green peas, and put into a stespan 
with sufficient fresh butter to keep them from burning, 
but no water; season them with a little black pepper aud 
@ Very littie salt; set them over a moderate fire, aud stir 
them about till the butter is well mixed through thei ; 
let them simmer till quite soft and slightly broken, tak- 
ing off the lid occasionally, and give them a stir up from 
the bottom; if you find them becoming too dry, add 
some more butter; when doue, drain off what supert!uous 
butter may be about the peas, and send them to table 
hot. They will be found excellent. To the taste of mauy 
persous they will be improved by a lump or two of loaf- 
sugar put in with the butter, and also by a few sprigs of 
minut, to be removed before the peas go to table. Lima 
beans may be stewed in butier, as above; also, asparagus 
tops cut off from the white stalk. 


Achoice Pudding. 

Make 4 crust as for # fruit-pudding, roll it eut to four- 
teen or fifteen inches in length, and eight or nine in 
width; spread with raspberry jam, or any other preserve 
of a similar kind, and roll it up in the manner of a coi- 
lared eel. Wrap a cloth round it to or three times, and 
tie it tight at each end. Two hours and a quarter will 
boil it. 

A good cheap Cake. 

A pound and a kaif of flour, a quarter of a pound of 
butter, three-quarters of a pound of raisins, a quarter «f 
@ pound of sugar, one egy, = t 
soda, and half a pint of wiik 
and the seda dissolved in it 
bake in a slow oven. 





poonful of carbonate of 
the milk to be made warm, 
Mix ali well together. and 


Puffets for Tea or Breakfast. 
One peat of cold boiled miik, one pintof home-made 


| Yeast. balfa pound of butter, half a pound of suger, and 


No, | 


five ezgs: to be mixed into a stiff paste, or rather batter, 
which ovust be put into the baking-tims to rise, and, 


without taking out, be baked in the usual manner 





Dessert Biscuits. 

Threeqjuarters of a pound of flour, a quarter of a 
pound of losf-sugar, 
teacupful of cream, tao eggs, leaving out the whites. rell 
them out thin. cut them in whatever shape you thing 
proper, and bake them in « quick oven 


the peel af a lemon grated, baif a 


Rice Cheesecakes, equal to Lemon. 

A qaerter of a pornd of butter, teo ounces of ground 
Tice, boiied and beaten mix well with viftel sugar to 
taste, When quite cool. add tie rind and juice of « 
lemon, and two eggs well beaten. Thie wid keep a month 
in a cool place. 


Nice Pudding. 

Pive eggs weil beaten, half a pownd of flour, balf « 
pound of butter, haif a pound of raisine chopped, aod 
bafa pound of sugar Boil three hours in a would 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 
We have sew on band and for mile, the Mllowing tru 
lant stories. in bowed form +etly Heetrate with lo 
ergrnal engravings, and focwiag the cheapest books in 





price ever offered to the publi Bwery ome of these 
works was written expressly fur (itis eetaliisheen( end 
the copy right is woured awning fo law. We od 
single copies by mail, post pond, Gt loon ly cents each, of 


S02 Cophes, post mand, for one dollar 


THE RUINED ABBEY: or. Tue Girsevs cr Posrert 
tic This is o tale of the olden Game, during the regu 
of Charies IL, when portions of Rnglaud, especialy un 
the county of Kent, were Use locale of the wandering 
gipeys whose lie babits ad custogns ares theme of 
never (ailing tncident and adventore, It is feel ei 
all the vigor of lifelike detiaeation 
Da J. KOBINSON 
THE RED REVENGER: ar, Tus Pomate Kine cr tae 
Fionipas «hits tale of the Gulf and ite belands © one 
that portrays many tragic and romantic planes of lite 
ata period when a deadly cogfiict war maintained be 
tween the Spaniands of Cubs and the satya puretes 
who inbeeted Use seems im its Vicsadly some Uhitwe ce tte 
ries ago | Writen bar ue by NED BUNILINE 
THE MOUNTAINEER: or. Tus Was Cimerais A 
Tale This isa high) dotemeting story ott 
ag wane depbeting scenes of thrilling tment peu 
iar to (he portal af history which 1 dewerites It i 
ove of Cobb « earliest and beet somances, the tiviloces 
of which bas given bim such wast pegularity This 
tale has been transiaGed indy Preach, aud sino ve jut 
Kished in Loudom. By SYLVANUS GOK) Ja 
THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dinata rn 
Woubsmas Vil ster) of hast and West w 
ia plot and « PL.t The present is the corvemia el) 
tion of Chis neuarkable tale, being, Ith Ome exception, 
the Gest sailing book we have ever issued fran ¢ 
tablishment, and Che ous which Che author consider 
duis best. By. . : LIRUTENANT MURAD 
HILDEBRAND: | ae, Tae Buccantem ann THe Csens 
bat This Ncidam story af Sea and Bom ik oe 
striking interest, aad the plot te happily ecaeriy ec 
skafully carried owt. Tue present we tue eed 
this fan tale, the plotof which Was ne s 
even by Dumas's most famous parralve— the ree 
cam hardly lay by antl Be has Onisted every ive 
Weitten expmssly &rusby. ALSTING BURDOCK 
| THE ROYAL YACHT: or. Lowas rue Wank A 
omy Komance of Sea and Laud, abowoding uy 
ine ident and adventure. Mr Cob has woven sane of 
the niost starting events of the Aueran hey ulou 
into this Ghriling story, the popularity af whack is at 
tested Ly its passing Chrough seta editions 
Written expressly for us by. SYLVANLS COBB, Ja 
THE SCOUT: or, Suskrsiooreke cr Tue Kesourun 
Tuis story of our Revolutionary struggle is one of much 
interest, and narrates with vivid and ubpiike effect moame 
of the scenes of that eventful period. Major Poore is 
every inch « soldier, and this is eminently a military so- 
mance, One would think written at the Gap of the drum 
Written for us by .. BEN. PEALEY Poon 


THE KING OF THE SEA. A Tate or tie F 


romances, as is evinoed by the large number of editions 
we have printed of Mt, and the demand continues un- 
abated. No one should attempt to write ® mew fale who 
has not graduated op Che quarter-deck. Ned Buntiine 
wrote this while wn officer in the United States Navy 
Written expressly for us by NED BUNILINE 
REBEL SPY: or, Tue Kino's Votuntions Thier 
story of the siege of Boston in the times of the Kevoiu- 
tion, gives many details of incideut and romane of a 
highly graphic character, and is told ina spicy and in- 
teresting way. Its one of Dr. Kobitson’s earliest aud 
and is worthy of Cooper, la Ui feild Le 
has no living superior @& an author 
Written expressly tor us by. Da. J. M. ROBINSON 
THE CHILD OF THE BAY: or, Tas Sauons Ino- 
Tege. This tale of lite on the ceean, and phases of bug: 
lish and East Lndion incident, is tue mort captivatiug 
fea story we have ever insued. Lt Bas the true tla vor of 
the ocean = This book las — been republished by 
Livyd, London. By... SYLVANLS COL, Ju 
THE BLACK AVENGER, This & « story of the 
Buccaneers of the Spanish Main, and owes auch « ius 
great popularity—tide being Che arnt edition— to the 
wild period of wluck it treats, When the Buccaneers 
were the masters of the Caribbean tea 
Written expressly for us by..... NED BUNTLINE 
THE ARMORER OF TYRE; or, Tue Onacte anv its 
Petest. Tuis romance of ancient ‘Tyre is one of the 
mest popular of Cobb's stories, and paints a very glow - 
jing picture of lite in that luxurious city. It has been 
dramatized and played im vearly every theatre in this 
country aud has pasted through three editions in Lon - 
don. The present is the fourirenth edition which we 
have publivued! By SYLVANUS COLL, Je 


THE 8 GGLEB: or, Tue Secexts oF the Coast 
This is ackuow dd to be Cobb's greatest and beet 
novelette, full to tue oti of startling aud vivid life, 
aud containing @ most intensely interesting plot. It 
has been compared to Maryatt’s Lest sea novel, and bas 
reached seren editions. It isa captivating tale from 
beginning wend. By. . BYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 

THE UNKNOWN MASK: or, Tus Bitte or Mapnip. 
The scene of this story is laid in the guy capital of Spain, 
and delineates to the jife scenes of love and adventure 
ofa thrilling nature. Asa tale of love aud intrigue, it 
has few equals. Lieutenant Murray is the most suc- 
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cusstul di tor of the ailec Who has written in 
the present century. Editions of this story have bea 
issued beth in Spanish and Kren 


Written for us by........ LIEULENANT MURRAY 
G STAR: or, Tue Sevucuten oF rus 
. ‘This is a story of the Coast and the sea, 
written in our author s happket vein, and portray * cbar- 
acter with great tact and life. It is the mort popular 
sea tale that Professor Ingrahbem ever wrote, and bas 
exceeded ia the number of its editions hie famous 
* Dancing Feather,” which it also dow tn interest 
Written expressly for us by......4d. A LNGKAIIAM. 
THE FOUNDLING:; or, Mensione of Sr. Antone 
This Komance of the Continent depicts scenes of a thrill- 
ing character in the cities of Pans and Veuke« during 
the middle of the lastcentury. It will be mm miered 
that Major Hunter was reot abroad by the War Depart- 
ment of tue United States a ears rinee on @ tour of 
observation among European fortifications, and it waa 
during this foreigo service that the facts of this story 
were obtained iu France and Italy. 
Written expressly for us by ason F.C HUNTER. 
or, Tue Cuiv or 188 


ug the life of the if seggatens 
zinecali, in the heart of Sunny Spam. it ie tie 
fascinating story of gipeey life ever publicted in rhs 
country, aod though trutniui to life, is pet mort tart 
ling in many of its ateorbing chapters. It is a wiid 
aud glowing ‘panoramic pieture 
Written expressly for us by. Da J. H. ROBINSON 
THE BEL ISABEL: or, Tit Consrimatons or Cina. 
A Story of the Green Land and the Biue Sea ich in 
adventure and in Cuban life, of a revosuGenary chare- 
ter. Mr. Barrington was tora considerabie period ia 
the government service of Apsin, and he has laid the 
be of this benutiiul tale in the Gum of We Caribbean 
a. Written forusby F. CLINTON BARKINGION 
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| CCANEER: or, Tus Vaoruet 
| oF Tae Bowmen Warn The seer 4 this story are 
| laid tasinly in Venice and in the mountain forest on the 
' 
| 
| 
| 





boundary of Bohewia, and depict bacidents of Uurilling 
nerve and interest. itis just the hind of romeme in 
whieh Mir Cobb excels, aud bas been pronounced su- 
pevior to Geoper's famous story of the Dravo, the scemes 
of whieh are iaid du the same region 
Written capressiy dor us by. SYLVARLS COMB, Ja 
| THE F THE SEA: or, Ove Lane or rue 
| Ocean A take of Lowe, Strife and Chivairy Thi isa 
{story of the buccaneers of the lite century, and is 
| fraugist with the sanguinary tucidents uf thoae tin. 
| Written expressiy Jor us by NED BUNILIAKE. 
THE MAID OF THE RANCHE: or, Tix Kein: 
TORS AND MopenaToks. A tale of life on the Teaan ber- 
} der. in its early tiues. The wild Liistory of the Lone 
| Btar State pre-eots vivid scenes enough to supply the 
flor) -writer with listorical incidents -tufficheut to vive 
all the interest of rumanee. aa this frowtier stery will 
| attest. Written for us ba. J i WORINSUN 
THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, Tue Kowen’s Car 
vive. This isa true sea ster, fw by @ true sem 
man. It i as captivating o eaten story ae Cooper's 
famous Red over. Captain Cheese ell! a rinipmene 
ter iu our merchant serview, and Chin tale bas the tive 
salt-water Haver, tucugh written wate cacewding grece 
and ab-orbing luterest 
Written fer us by Cart MENRY P. CMEEVER 
| PAUL IN: or, Tue Boounce of tHe Axritice 
This story & one which bas been re-pubiiched by us 
until we new present the Afisrats edition and ts said to 
be Mr. Cobb e teat. It is another of thee belie ro 
mances On which Mr Cobb's reputation trets os one of 
the most stirective popular writers of tte tame It 
crowded with prot aud an) etery 
Written expressly fer as by 








SYLVANUS CORD, Ja 


| THE BLACK KNIGHT: oF, Tee Warormise tone 


THE CASTILIAN BRIDE 





tis ie a charecterivtie reanmnre of tie days of 
written in om suther’s weal teking «ty 
The overs of true chivaite spirit will Grget to te 
erory bel tepiete wiih the jenpdretoon of hoight 
houd. ged ie the beet story Dir Rotkneen ever wrote 
Written expresiy Sores éy Da s Uo KUBIN SON 
CAPTAIN BELT: or. Tue Biccanecee ov tae Geis 
A romantie Story of the Ae aod the Phare = This & on 
Other of thowe graphic os stories he wha our suthor 
a By * CLINTON BAKAISUTON 
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or. Tur Prawionm Cave 
ageniet Vid Ayaan Thar 
the tame of Puidp If. 
Ry FYLVANDS « 





| IVAN THE SERV: or. Ter Rosesse amy Crmesssas, 


Tide ip @& well-tesd and taghiy greptbe tae of tit, 


o 
mevtic sot miftery to Kowa, Tar hey eed Clr emia 
W riteen espremdy Ger erty AUSTING Bt KDick 


A ibres MoM BALADU, Petter 
Ne zi Winus Stewet” Bewtm Mow. 


TW” P@k FALE AT ALL THE PE LIODICAL DEPUTS 
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Port's Corner. 


[Written for The Flag of our Union. } 
IN DINGLE AND DELL. 





In dingle and del), and in woody glens, 
I ‘ve looked and looked for my fatry ; 

And by bills and rills, and reedy fens, 
Looked I for my brown-eyed Mary! 

By glad gushing «priogs and gargling fountains 
I ‘ve looked, but never could find her; 

Adown the valley, e’en on the mountains 
Looked I, but never could find ber! 


O, dingle and dell, have you seen my Mae— 
My Mary with her soft brown eyes? 

Has some wanderinz elf turned into a fay 
My Mary with her soft brown eyes? 

O wandering elf, turn me into a fay, 
So that I may join my fairy! 

Into « fay, that I may join my Mae— 
My darling, my brown-eyed Mary! 





A FIELD * THE DAY BEFORE THE MOWING,” 
All shimmering in the morning shine, 
And diamonded with dew, 
And quivering in the scented wind 
That thrills ita green heart through, 
The little field. the smiling field. 
With all its flowers a-blowing, 
How happy looks the golden field 
The day before the mowing! —Miss Mutooa. 





SLEEP. 
How happy is that balm to wretches—sleep! 
No cares perplex them for their future state, 
And fear of death thus dies in senseless sleep ; 
Unruly love is this way lulled to rest; 
And injured honor, when redress is lost, 
Is no way salved but this.—Bsraumonrt. 





FLOWERS. 
Rain, do not hurt my flowers, but gently spend 
Your honey-drops—pause not to smell them here; 
When they are ripe their odor will ascend, 
And at your dwelling with their thanks —, 
NON. 





INNOCENCE. 
Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage ; 
Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage.—Lovetace. 


LOVE. 


0, why should man’s success remove 
The very charms that wake his love!—Scorr. 





Domestic Story Department. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


MY EXPERIENCE AT NEWPORT. 








BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 


“Tuer, Fred, you can have your choice.” 

As I turned away after my introduction to two 
of the most beautiful women at Newport, my 
friend Charlie Bertram whispered these words in 
my ear. I glanced up at him. 

“ Are you in earnest, Charlie ?” 

“« Was never more so in my life.” And nod- 
ding and smiling, he strolled out upon the piazza 
to enjoy his cigar. 

A charming state of affairs, truly. I turned 
and looked earnestly though secretly at the peer- 
less creatures before me. Achoice! It was en- 
tirely out of the question then. Miss Agnes, the 
eldest, was a brunette with great, languid, hazel 
eyes and matchless braids of purplish black hair. 
There was a haughty ease and grace about her 
that was irresistible. Alice, the younger, was 
fairer, with blue eyes and bright brown hair that 
had a bewitching way of curling up into little 
rings about a round face tinted like a pea-blos- 
som. It was like choosing between the star- 
crowned night and the sunny-eyed day. 

I was young, just turned of twenty-one, and 
the prospect before me was quite bewildering. 
My heart thumped wildly when the beautiful 
Agnes rested the gaze of her dark eyes upon my 
face, and the blood rushed to the roots of my 
hair every time the pretty Alice spoke to me. 
But I reassured myself at last with the thought 
that their glances did not express disapprobation, 
and with a growing feeling of importance, I 
caressed my mustache (poor thing! it had been 
weakly since its birth) and soliloquized. I said 
to myself: 

“Why not? It is nothing more than what 
T ought to expect. Every young gentleman of 
fortune and good personal address is appreciated 
and regarded with favor at Newport. And when 
a person of my—” Well, reader, I was a con- 
ceited young donkey ; but what better could be 
expected of a boy of twenty-one, who had been 
reared in pampered luxury, and could not remem- 
ber his mother ? 

I was in a most amiable state when the gong 
sounded for dinner. Giving one glance at the 
shining mirror which stretched from the ceiling 
to the floor of the elegant drawing-room, I sprang 
forward. 

“ Allow me,” I entreated. 

These was a courteous bow of a regal head, 

a pair of bewildering smiles, and then I sailed 
down to the dining-room with a lovely white hand 
resting on either sleeve. It wonld be impossible 
to describe what I enjoyed during that meal. 
The music, the soft voices and bewildering faces, 
the glitter of silver, the low hum of conversation, 
and the muffled chiming of china and cut glass, 
combined to produce upon me a species of in- 
toxication. It was all likea charming dream, 
from which I awoke at last and found myself in 
the drawing-room again, listening to the divine 
voice of one of my enchantresses, as she warbled 
one of Jenny Lind’s soul-entrancing melodies. 

“ Now you must sing with me, Mr. Chambers,” 
said the beautiful Agnes, turning the leaves of a 
music book daintily as she searched for something. 
“ Ah, here is that pretty little dnet fur two voices. 
It is such a favorite of mine!” 

What in the world I ever shonld have done if 
I had net been able to sing, I tremble to this day 
to think of, for she immediately commenced a 
brilliant prelude, slipping her white fingers grace- 
fally over the keys of the piano, and at last sud- 
denly sent forth the flow ef her splendid soprano 
voice with a power that astonished me. 
claimed, when we had finished. “I am so 

pleased !’” 
If she was simply pleased, I was delighted and 











d. Wec 


in from the halls. 
sensation. 

“ Now this serenade, and we will stop, for I 
am tired. Or an old song—which do you like 
best ?”” 

I had no choice. 

“The old song, then,” and she commenced 
playing the prelude to ‘ Love Not.” 

We sang it through, and then she arose from 
the piano, and I escorted her to a seat in the em- 
brasure of a window. 

“That is a very pretty song, but it is not a 
favorite of mine,”’ I said. 

“ Why not?” she asked. 

“I do not like the sentiment,” I replied. 
“ While there is youth and beauty upon the earth 
there must be love and lovers. I think 


*It is better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all’”’ 


We were creating quite a 


She smiled pensively, toying with the bracelets 
on her white arms. 

“ Yet one sees so much of the make-believe in 
society that they grow to doubt the existence of 
the real sentiment,” she sighed, drooping her 
long lashes. 

“True hearts never doubt it,” I replied, warm- 
ly.“ They have always a never-failing convic- 
tion of the worthlessness of one and the value of 
the other. I am sure you could never have been 
a skeptic.” 

She blushed eloquently and was silent. A be- 
witching conversation to carry on with a most 
bewitching woman. 

That night, my first at Newport, was filled 
with visions of beaming dark eyes and a fault- 
less fourm. The next morning I met the beauti- 
ful sisters on the beach, rode with them in the 
afternoon, and danced with them in the evening. 
But I was afflicted with a headache, and was 
obliged to retire from the hall before eleven 
o’clock. Flinging up the sash, I leaned from 
my chamber window, wooing the fresh sea breeze. 
My heart was throbbing with pl I won- 
dered how I ever could have thought that there 
was no choice between Agnes Wharton and her 
sister—why, there was not another face and form 
in the world that could compare with hers. She 
was superlative. And I recalled first a blush, 
then a glance and sigh that filled me with de- 
light. Ah, it was a very happy heart beating 
under my Marseilles vest. 

“The only heir, did you say, and his father 
worth fifty thousand? Why, sis, you are in 
luck Ithought you were dealing out rather a 
large hand on short notice, yesterday, when you 
were so sweet at dinner, but I’ll trust you to take 
care of yourself in future. Ha, ha, that is fine !” 

A little musical laugh, sweet as the tinkle of a 
silver bell, floated up to me from the piazza that 
ran around the house. J leaned forward eagerly, 
thinking for a moment that the voice was a fa- 
miliar one, but all was silence and darkness. 

“‘O, this mercenary spirit!” I groaned. “It 
even perverts the hearts of women—women, who 
should be so strong and true and pure. I wonder 
if Agnes Wharton would be influenced by wealth 
in the choice of a husband. I am sure she would 
not, if I can read her gentle nature aright. 
Would that all women were as true and woman- 
ly as she is.” 

In this frame of mind I fell asleep to awake the 
next morning toa day of sea-bathing, riding, 
sailing, love-making and dancing. Agnes grew 
daily more beautiful in my eyes, and I grew 
daily more deliciously happy, as my suit pro- 
gressed favorably. 

The decisive moment came at last. We were 
pacing the beach by moonlight one evening. 
Other couples d by us, whistling, laugh- 
ing, flirting, but I felt no sympathy with them. 
There was congeniality and happiness for me 
only in the society of the beautiful creature by 
my side. I don’t know how I ever managed to 
tell her that I loved her, but I was sure that it was 
over, and that I was the happiest fellow alive, 
when I dared to touch her red mouth with mine 
at parting that evening. I was like an insane 
man half the night, and it was near morning be- 
fore I could induce my eyelids to stay closed long 
enough for me to go to sleep. I kissed a rose 
which she had given me into shreds, and used up 
all my cards writing “‘ Mrs.”’ before the‘ Fred A. 
Chambers.”” I wrote an order to my tailor for a 
dezen white Marseilles vests and a box of super- 
fine white kids. I commenced brushing my hair, 
and forgetting what I was doing, continued brush- 
ing until I made my head so sore that I was un- 
able to touch it for a fortnight afterwards with- 
out wincing. In short, I committed so many ab- 
surdities, and with a dim perception of their 
ridiculousness, that I put myself between the 
sheets at last, in real terror lest I should do some 
serivus mischief. 

How I gloried in the report that soon became 
circulated through the house, that Agnes Whar- 
ton and I were engaged! In what a haughty 
manner I glanced at a delicate young man with 
a black mustache, when he attempted a conver- 
sation with her! I assumed an air of brotherly 
familiarity towards Alice, and was particularly 
fraternal in the presence of company. I criticized 
Agnes’s dress before folks, that they might see 
how she altered it to suit my taste, and displayed 
my new relationship in every possible way. 

But one night I received a letter from my fath- 
er, in which he briefly summoned me to New 
York. Bidding my betrothed a tender farewell, 
I lets Newport in the first train the next morning. 
On arriving at home and meeting my father, I 
found that his business affairs were in a precari- 
ous state. With might and main I set to work 
to assist him, but matters grew daily more des- 
perate, and we were obliged at last to face the 
terrible fact ef our insolvency. My poor old 
father was quite broken down by the shock, but 

I, young and strong in my new interests, stood 
firm and hopeful under my misfortune. Life 
was still dearto me. There was a great future 
ahead which I was sure was full of light, though 
present clonds shronded it. 

The next dav after the anctioneer’s flag was 








to me, I started to return to Newport. I was im- 
patient at the moderate manner in which I trav- 
elled, fretting at every delay, for I was eager to 


Pp d singing. The crowd | 
stopped talking and listened. People sauntered | 





see Agnes and receive her sympathy. My jour- 
ney was at an end at last. Springing from the 
carriage, I mounted the steps of the hotel, and 
weary and dusty as I was, immediately soaght 
the parlors. They were empty. Some one 
came in to condole with me on my altered cir- 
cumstances, and I found that the news of my ill 
fortune had travelled faster than I had done. I 
inquired for Agnes. She was in the billiard-room. 
I went thither. The door being open, I stood a 
moment in the entrance and looked in upon the 
occupants of the apartment. 

Alice had been playing with Charlie Bertram, 
but flushed and weary, she stood resting one 
snowy hand upon the green cloth of the billiard- 
table, and disputing playfully with her companion 
about her gains and losses. Nearer the door 
stood Agnes. The loose sleeves of her rose 
colored morning dress fell back from her white 
arms as she toyed with the balls, tossing them 
above her head and catching them with graceful 
dexterity, while she listened to the words of a 
gentleman, who stood by her side talking earnest- 
ly. I gave a glance at him, as I went forward. 
It was the delicate, mustached young man. 

“ Agnes,” I said—but looked in vain for a 
blush and smile, as she turned towards me. 

“Ah, good afternoon, Mr. Chambers,” was 
all she said, touching with the tips of her fingers 
my extended hand. Then she turned to her com- 
panion and went on talking again. I was stunned, 
but managed to control my emotions, while I 
turned to salute Alice. She received me almost 
as coolly as her sister had done. 

“In mercy’s name, what does this mean?” I 
asked myself as I rushed to my room and looked 
into the mirror, to see if I had not become sud- 
denly metamorphosed into somebody else. I flung 
myself into a seat only to rise and bathe and 
dress hurriedly. When my toilet was finished, I 
left my room and started in pursuit of Agnes. 
In the lower hall I met her. 

“In Heaven’s name, what does this mean, 
Agnes ?” I cried, grasping her arm, as she would 
have passed me without a glance. 

She wrenched herself from my grasp, her eyes 
flashing angrily. 

“ How dare you, sir?” she exclaimed. 

“Tell me what you mean by this altered be- 
haviour!” I persisted, excitedly. “ What am I 
to understand from this seorn and anger which 
becomes you so illy ?”” 

“Simply this,” she replied, speaking quickly, 
and fixing her blazing eyes on my face ; “ that I 
consider you audaciously presuming to ask any- 
thing more than common attention from me un- 
der your present circumstances. You must be 
either a dolt or lost to your right senses, or you 
would not require this explanation from me.” 

She bent her haughty head in mocking courtesy 
and turned away. Half an hour later I was on 
my way to New York. 

Well, well, thank Heaven, it did not prejudice 
me against the rest of womankind, as it might 
have done. My faith in humanity was too great 
for one false, heartless WOman to make me be- 
lieve that all women were like her—that she was 
a fair standard of the whole sex. No indeed! 
While I write my last page, a chubby little face 
peers over my shoulder, and a ph voice from 
down stairs calls : 

“Come, Fred—supper is ready.” 








HOW SHE MISSED IT. 


A remarkable instance of the diversion into 
philanthropic ch Is of an i fortane is 
given in a scrap of secret history respecting 
Thomas Grey, the founder of the hospital at 
Southwark, England, bearing his name. We 
are told that Grey had formed a matrimonial en- 
gagement with his servant girl, and just previous 
to the wedding-day, had ordered the pavement 
before his door to be mended, marking a partic- 
ular stone as the farthest limit of the proposed 
repairs. His fiancee, noticing a portion of the 
pavement left unrepaired, called the attention of 
the workmen to it, and was told that Mr. Grey 
had forbidden them to extend their operations so 
far. The girl, presuming upon her supposed 
power over her lover, ordered the workmen to 
continue their labors, and added: “ Tell him I 
bade you, and he will not get angry.” But she 
had reckoned without her host; for Grey, on 
perceiving that a change had been made in his 
positive orders, involving an additional outlay of 
a few shillings, renounced his intention of marry- 
ing the girl, and at the age of seventy-six years, 
formed the design of building the hospital referred 
to. In erecting the structure, he expended near- 
ly one hundred thousand dollars, and to endow 
it, he left the further and magnificent sum of 
eleven hundred thousand dollars. An idea of 
his wealth may be obtained from the fact, that 
besides making many of his relatives happy with 
annuities, and giving large sums to various char- 
ities during his life, he bequeathed nearly half a 
million dollars to be divided among all who could 

rove themselves in any degree related to him. 

istory is mute respecting the manner in which 
the almost bride bore her disappointment. There 
is no evidence, however, of her having played 
the heroine’s part in an Effie Carstang melo- 
drama, nor are we told whether the indignant old 
gent left her the least legacy as a salve for her 
wounded pride. All we know is, that the assump- 
tion of mistress-ship a few hours too soon, secured 
for England one of her finest hospitals, and 
placed the name of Thomas Grey on record as 
the largest private contributor to benevolent ob- 
jects known to English history, or our own.— 
Post. 








A KING’S EXPENSES IN 1264. 

In the chamberlain’s column of expenditure 
that year, we have the followingarticles : ‘ Ser- 
yants’ wages, fourscore pounds. Gifts by the 
king, sixscore pounds. King’s messengers (pro- 
bably heralds or ambassadors), £150. Pay to 
soldiers, £180. £10 to Luke de Gizors for har- 
ness for the king. Eightscore and eighteen hogs- 
heads of wine, £439. The king's expenses at 
play, the moderate sum of £16 2s. 9d. To 
Alexander, the queen’s clerk, forthe expenses of 
the queen, £795. The expenses of the house- 
hold, £2224. Silk stuffs, furs, spices, preserves, 
or sweetmeats, and other small «expenses, £410." 
We find a considerable expense for repairing and 
maintaining the royal castles, and for victualling 
and paying their garrisons. In the year 1264, the 
year of the Norwegian invasion, and of the bat- 
tle of Largs, the accounts of the sheriff of Ayr, 
contain a note of the expenses of the master 
gunner, with his two watchmen and porter in 
the king’s castle of Ayr; the expenses of repair- 
ing the castle itself; a payment of messengers 
who thrice went as spies on the King of Norway; 


| wages to the watchers of the king’s ships for 
taken from the door of my old home, now lost | 


twenty-three weeks ; three dozen of bow-staves ; 
and the price of oatmeal, wheat, cows, salt and 
wine for the garrison ; and there is a payment of 
fourteen shillings and eightpence for cleaning the 





BATHING. 

Once a week is often enough for a decent 
white man to wash hinmeelf all over, and whether 
in sammer or winter, that ought to be done with 
soap, warm watet an® a hog’s hair brush, in a 
room showing at least seventy degrees Fabrenhen. 
If a man js a pr in his natere, them no amount 
of washing will keep him clean, inside or out. 
Such a one needs a bath every time he turns 
round. He can do nothing neatly. Baths should 
be taken early in the morning, for it is then that 
the system possesses the power of reaction m the 
highest degree. Any kind of bath is dangerous 
svon after a meal, or soon after fatigning exer- 
cise. No man or woman should take a bath at 
the close of the day, unless by the advice of the 
family physician. Many a man by attempting 
to cheat his doctor out of a fee, has cheated him- 
self out of his life ; ay, it is done every day. 

The safest mode of a cold bath isa plunge into 
a river; the safest time is instantly after getting 
up. The necessary effort of swimming to shore 
compels a reaction, and the effect is delightful. 
The best, safest, cheapest, and most universally 
accessible mode of keeping the surtace of the 
bedy clean, besides the once-a-week washing with 
soap, warm water, and hog’s hair brush, is as fol- 
lows: Soon as you get out of bed in the morn- 
ing, wash your face, hands, neck and breast ; 
then, into the same basin of water, put both feet 
at once, for about a minute, rubbing them brisk- 
ly all the time; then, with the towel which has 
been dampened by wiping the face, feet, etc., 
wipe the whole body well, en and hard, mouth 
shut, breast projecung. Let the whole thing be 
done within five minutes. 

At night, when you go to bed, and whenever 
you get out of bed during the night, or when you 
tind yourse}f wakeful or restless, spend from two 
to tive minutes in rubbing your whole body with 
your hands, as far as you can reagh in every di- 
rection. ‘This has a tendency to preserve that 


softness and mobility of skin which is essential | 


to health, and which too frequent washings will 
always destroy. That precautions are necessary, 
in connection with the bath-room, is impressively 
signified in the death of an American lady of re- 
finement and position, lately, after taking a bath 
soon after dinner; of Surgeon Hume, while alone, 
in a warm bath; of an eminent New Yorker, an- 
der similar circumstances, all within a year.— 
Hall's Journal of Health 





eee & 
BRAZILIAN DIAMONDS. 

Itis the opinion of those persons best acquainted 
with the district, that when the diamond mine at 
Chapada was first discovered, in 1845, there 
were found 4000 to 5000 carats of diamonds a 
month, and several persons agree at estimating 
the quantity during the year 1846 at 10,000 to 
12,000 carats per month. The produce then be- 
gan to diminish considerably, and last year much 
fewer were found. — It is ditticult to say whether 
this diminution absolutely occurred through a 
failure in the production, or whether the great 
losses that numbers of the speculators encountered 
occasioned many people to abandon the search 
after these precious gems, the value of diamonds 
having fallen considerably in the European mar- 
ket.—Brazil: Stray Notes from Bahia. 





MAPLE SUGAR. 

The Aroostook Herald says, Madawaska is the 
reat sugar producing district of Maine. ‘The 
‘rench people there make a business of making 

maple sugar during the sugar season, and it is 
brought here for sale in Jarge quantities. Last 
Tuesday our neighbor Hines, over the way, 
bought thirty-five hundred pounds of this native 
production. One man bought twenty-four hun- 
dred pounds. These people mould it into queer 
and fantastic shapes. We saw one cake moulded 
into the torm of a house, while some of the or- 
naments are artistic in the extreme. ‘The man- 
ufacture of this article is rapidly increasing every 
year. 





AN ALLEGORY. 

A humming-bird met a butterfly, and being 
pleased with the beauty of its person, and the 
glory of its wings, made an offer of perpetual 
friendship. “1 cannot think of it,” was the re- 

ly, ‘as you once spurned me, and called me a 
crawjing dolt!” —_“ Impossible !’’ exclaimed the 
humming-bird. “ T always entertained the high- 
est respect for such beautiful creatures as you.” 
“Perhaps you do now,” said the other, “ but 
when vou insulted me I was a caterpillar. So let 
me give you a bit of advice. Never insult the 
humble, as they may become your superiors.” 


‘Floral Department. | 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.] 


Summer's in the sound of June— 

Summer, and a deepened tune 

Of the bees, and of the birds. 

And of loitering lovers’ words, 

And the brooks that, as they go, 

Seem to think aloud, yet low.—Letea Hunt. 











Troatment of wvergreens. 

The distribution of evergreen trees and shrubs is among 
the most i i P i in the fi ion of garden 
grounds and their improvement. They give at once 
clothed appearance to what was bare ground; and also, 
by their change of position, they effect an almost entire 
alteration in the aspect of the place. In all cases, it is 
advisable that the ground should be weil drained and 
trenched; and where poor, it should be enriched with 
fresh soil or manure, or both, especially when the shrubs 
are young and small. Light sandy soils are greatly im- 
proved by moderate additions of clayey loam or peat 
earth. In transplanting shrubs of considerable size, it is 
preferable to put the enriched soil or manure close around 
and in contact with the young fibres As many routs as 
possible should be preserved in lifting evergreen shrubs 
for transplantation. When they are large, or a little 
above the size usually procured, they should have large 
balis—and it will be proper to reduce the bead of the tree, 
as otherwixe the branches will die from their inability to 
support their former amount of foliage. 








Requisites of a perfect Dahlia. 

For a perfect dablia the general form should be that ef 
about two-thirds of a sphere or globe. The rows of petala 
forming this globe should describe unbroken circles, lying 
over each other with evenness and regularity, and grad- 
ually diminishing until they approach the top. The 
petals comprising each succeeding row should be spirally 
arranged and alternate. like the scales in a fir-cone, there- 
by concealing the joints, and making the circle more com- 
plete. The petals should be bread at the ends, perfectly 
free from noteh or indention ef any kind, firm in sub- 
stance, and «mooth in texture. They should be bold aod 
free, and gently eup. but never eurl or quill, or show the 
under sides 


Flower-Garden Boils. 


} 
The operation of digging is the most efficient method of | nineteen years of editorial experience in Bortos 


moving the soil of the flower-garden. Although tiresome 
as well as disagreeable to an inexperienced per-on, a little 
practice makes it comparatively easy, #0 that in» mode- 
rate degree it may be done with facility, evem by = lady 


In digging for immediate planting or sowing. patos mest | 


be taken to break the lumps, and reduce the soil (o what 
is called a fine tittle. All stones should. of course, be 
carefully removed, as well as al! other up lestrable eub- 
stances—and this ean only be thoroughly dene when the 
soil has been well pulverized 


Traps. 

Water caltrops. Aqnatie plants, natives of Earope snd 
the East Indies. with white flowers and very curious Bot, 
which, when cooked, resemble in taste thore of the ebest 
but, and are equally wholeseme. The rhizome should be 
pinted, or the seeds sown, im loamy roti, s# the bottom 


king's own arms.—Seutland im the Middle Ages. | of the water in which the piast is to grow 
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Mester's Picnic. 


The Almeda (Cal) Herald tells the fllewine anedeee 
of Ex Governor Weller which i worth printi It 
seems that. a few days since, ome of thot perons whe 
are often met tp this country seeking em plow ment come 
to the premises of his excellemey and found hin pruning 
di vinevard. whieh emplovment made ft pereemry te 
@ivest himself of bie cont. ane altogether gare him the 
outward appearance of areal laborer The stranger ap 
preached the goversor and the feilowime hom wy oH net 

“Tsay, captain. dors the man who owns these prew ines 
want to hire any more help” 

“Noe. sir, 1 thimk mot, be bas al) the help be wants at 

mt 

“ Right nice place this 

“ Ves. this it a very good farm " 

~* Well, captain, if it's a fair question, what wages do 
you get here’ 

“©. ' only get my boar? amt clothes— amd nothing to 
brag of at that.’ 

“You mest be harder up fren I am. to werk for them 











The ceverner allowel hk brterrecater to depart eitheet 
correcting bis mistake, amt be comtineed te use the 
pruning: knife 
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A windy young man. whe made up iy brow what he 
lacked in gold, bought a lane stock of groceries “on 
time,” and transported them toa neighDering city He 
lived fast. eating princely dinners, driving rapid horses, 
and wearing the most elegant of store clothes every ayy 
Fivally, he filed. He proposed, however, to compromise 
with his chief creditor by paying him twenty five cents 
en the dollar. The creditor, suti-fied that the young 
man was a very indifferent eee. consented. and came on 
from New York to receive the mouey 

“Of course, you'll take the goods—you know I have 
no money,”’ sak? the young man 

“ How 's that’ said the slightly astontehed creditor 

“Why, the groceries I have left here—those you sold 
me. you remember!” 

The ereditor did remember. and actually took back his 
own goods ‘at twenty-five cents on the dudlar”” This ts 
a t. 


An attorney in Minnesota, who bad received from an 
other State an account to recover, after aeknowledy iy4 
the receipt of the letter of instruc bh, replied as fe . 
“Now, 1 am perfectly astonished at you for sending a 
claim out here for recovery in these times. You might as 
well east your net into the celebrated Stygian pool to 
cateh pickled trout, as te try to 
Money! 1 bave a faint recollection of having seen it when 
Iwas asmall boy. I believe it was given me by my unele 
to buy sugar-eandy with. (The candy | do remember ) 











eet money here 





| But it iiae been so long since I have seen any, that | 


almost forget whether gold is made of corm or uastard 

silver of white onions or fish-senies. Why, 

without money You're behind the times 
barbari-m—of ages past” 





sir, we live 
1t mw relic 


EPICRAM. 

Maria ‘sa elock, they say, 
Unropseious of her beauty ; 

She regulates the livelong day. 
Exact in every duty 


If this be true, such self-command, 
Sach well directed powers, 

O, may her little minute hand 
Become a baud of ours 


“Mr Smith, you said you suspected the prisoner was a 
rogue the moment you saw him. Why did you suspect 
nian 2°? 

~ Because ‘e ‘ired my rooms vithout beatin’ down the 
price.” 

“Is this a rule without many exceptio 

“ Hit’s @ rule vithout no hexceptions, yer vership; 
‘onest meu are halways stingy, Aud wever satisfied huniess 
they get « shiiling’s vorth of anything for tenpence 








Tt is our honorable privilege to give to the world anoth- 
er verse of ** Gid Uncle Ned, ' never before publisved, but 
written and sung by the original author itis an impor 
tant addendum" to the picture 

Uncle Ned's old dog laid down by bis grave, 
And he bowled jn de light ob de mown; 

And be wondered if Ned woulda t come back agin, 
Teo hunt tor de possum an’ de coon. 





An Trishman baving arrived from Dublin at the house 
of a respectable werchant in the borough, awd having left 
Jreland three weeks before. brought with him a basket of 
egg*; and his friend asked him why he took the tronble 
to bring eggs from Ireland to Kogiand’ ** Because, said 
he, ** 1 am so fond of them new laid, aud I know these to 
be #0.”” 


A bevy of children were telling their tither what they 
got at school. The eldest “ reading, «pelling and defini- 
tions.” * And what do you get, my little one !’’ said the 
father to a rosy-cheeked littie fellow, who was at that 
time slily driving a tenpeuny nail inte the dooe-panel 
“Me? OU, I gets readin’, speiliu’ and spankin’s.’’ 


A Hibernian had come fir to see Niagara, and while he 
gazed upon it, a friend asked him if it was not the most 
wondertul thing he had ever seen, to which he repiied, 
“ Never a bit, man—never a bit. Sure, it’s no wouder at 
all that the wather should fall down there, for 1d like to 
know what could hinder it.” 


Jerrold was enjoying a drive one day with a well-known 
—a jovial spendturift. 

* Well, Jerroid,”’ said the driver of a very fine pair of 
grays, * what do you think of my grays!” 

“To tell the truth,” Jerroid replied, “I was just 
thinking of your duns!” 





A man down east thus poetically advertises his wife: 
On the sixth of July, on the night of a Monday, 
Eloped from her husband the wife of Jobo Grundy ; 
His grief tor her absence exch day growing deeper, 
Should any one flad her, be begs him—to keep her 


“What would our wives say, if they knew where we 
are’’’ said the captain of a downeast schooner, wheu they 
were beating about in a thick fog, fearful of going ashore 

* Humph, I shouldn't mind chat,” replied tie mate, 
“ ifwe only knew where we were ourselves’ 


A coxcomb, talking of the transmigration of souls, said, 
“In the time of Moses, | have no deubt | was e geidem 
calf.” 

~ Very likely,”’ replied a lady, “ time has robbed you of 
nothing but the gilding.’ 


A facetious boy asked one of his playmates how o hard- 
ware dealer differed from a bootmaker’ The latter, some- 
what puzzled, gave itup. “ Why,” said the other, “ be- 
cause the one sold the nails. and the other nailed the 
same." 


A philosopher, who has #tudied out almost everything, 
says he is satisfied that the reason why girlie are in the 
babit of pouting out their lips is, beeause they are always 
Willing that theirs should meet yours balf way 


If the speculator misses his aim, every body cries out, 
“He's a fool, and sometiaes © Ile sa rogue if he 
succeeds, they beviege hie door, and demand bie daughter 
in warriage. 


An old bachelor baving been laughed at by a party of 
pretty girl«, toid them—" You are * susall potetous 

“We may be *auail potatoes," suid ome, “ but we are 
sieret ones.’ 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FORK THE HOME CIRCLE 


This long-established and well known weekly paper, 
after fourtern years unequailed proepertt) and populanty, 
has become a * householt word te Califor. 
nia, giaddening the firmeide of the rk b and power, in town 
and country, all over the wide extent of the | meted Btates 
It should be a weekly vieitor to every Ameren home, 





because 

CW It is just euch » paper as any father, brother or 
friend would i imto the family cirele 

LI It te printed ov the fluet satim-eurtared paper, 
with new type. and im a nest ond bemutifl #ty be 

CW It of the mammoth rise, yet comtasms no adver 
thements ip ite aght eaper-rey se) pages 

CI 1 & devoted to news, tales, porms, stories of the 

|. discoveries, miscellany, wit and humor 

CH It ie carefully edited by M M. Ballon. whe hae 


SW it contains in ite large, weil Giled sud deepiy 
interesting pages not one vulgar werd oF line 
we 


mity 

CO It acknowledged that the gow) influreres of race 
tn the home cirrie  simest iaral ulate 

t lt suggestive pages provoke In the poung om te 
quiring spirit. and add to thew stores of kuow wige 

CH” 1 eolamns are free from podites aed au porring 
topics, its object being te mate home happy 

CO It bs for these reascws that vt hes for pears been ao 
sopular ® faverite throughout the country 


TEEMS —INVAKIABLY IN ADVANCE 
subecriber ome year 
woberribers. ~ 
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